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Late News of the Rubber [ndustry 





Fisk Profits Cut Down 
First Half Year’s Losses 


HE deficit of almost $5,000,000 incurred by the Fisk 

Rubber Company in the first half of the current year 

will be cut down materially by the satisfactory opera- 
tions enjoyed during the last 8ix months. The net income, 
after all charges, for the second half of the year have been 
estimated at $3,000,000, making the net loss for the entire 
year in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 as compared with 
a net profit of $2,620,722 in the 14 months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. 

The deficit during the first half of 1928 was largely 
attributable to the writing down of crude rubber inven- 
tories, although another difficulty lies in the complicated 
capital structure of the company which is maintaining a 
funded indebtedness of approximately $18,000,000, 50 per 
cent of which is carried in short time notes bearing 8 per 
cent interest. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, the outlook for 
the company in 1929 is for continued profitable operations. 
It has recently revamped its dealer organizatron, a pro- 
cedure which should find reflection in coming months in 
increased replacement business. 

The company has one of the largest, and probably one 
of the most profitable original equipment contracts of any 
rubber manufacturing concern in the country, that of sup- 
plying the Chrysler-Dodge organization with practically 100 
per cent of its tire requirements on a cost-plus basis. With 
1929 output of the Chrysler organization estimated at 
600,000 units, some idea may be gained of the value of this 
contract, both in itself and as a steady large-volume order 
serving to increase plant efficiency. 


Imports Behind Consumption 
As Year Draws to a Close 


ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by the manufac- 

turing industry in the United States during Novem- 

ber, while declining slightly from the recent record 
breaking totals of August, September and October, was 
still almost 11,000 long tons ahead of November last year. 
\s a result the total American consumption for the first 
eleven months of 1928 rose to a figure that exceeds any 
previous full year in the history of the industry. 

During last month 37,461 tons of crude rubber were 
bsorbed by domestic factories. This figure, combined 
vith that of 40,857 tons for October and that of 324,631 
tons for the first nine months of the year as recorded in 
the Rubber Association’s quarterly questionnaires, gives a 


total of 402,949 tons, which is the most accurate calcula- 
tion that can be made of the first eleven months’ consump- 
tion. As it is the consensus of opinion that December will 
show little or no decrease in rubber factory production, it 
seems absolutely certain that the grand total for 1928 will 
reach the hitherto unbelievable figure of 440,000 tons. 

But while the United States was consuming nearly 
403,000 tons of crude rubber, its net imports from January 
to November inclusive have totaled less than 365,000 tons. 
This difference of 38,000 tons is reflected in the decline of 
American stocks from 100,130 tons at the first of the year 
to 61,956 tons at the end of November. In view of these 
self-explanatory figures, it is obvious that the “tremendous” 
shipments now coming from Malaya will be barely sufficient 
to restore American working stocks to normal in prepara- 
tion for the still heavier consumption expected in 1929. 


United States Rubber 
Stock on No-Par Basis 


T the special meeting of the stockholders of the United 
States Rubber Company on December 7 the recom- 
mendations of the board of directors to change the 

common stock of the company from shares of $100 par 
value to shares without par value was approved. Holders 
of “U. S.” common have therefore been requested to de- 
liver their old certificates of stock to the company’s transfer 
agent and receive new certificates in return. 

The authorized number of shares of common stock is 
2,000,000 and has not been changed by the action of the 
stockholders. Only 728,412 shares are held by the public, 
however. To provide additional capital, thus permitting the 
retirement of indebtedness and at the same time bring about 
a larger distribution of common stock in relation to senior 
securities of the company, the directors have voted to issue 
an additional 728,412 shares of the no par stock with the 
invitation directed particularly to present shareholders who 
will have priority rights to purchase at the set figure of $35 
one share of the new issue for each share held. 

Provided all stockholders take up their rights and the 
entire new issue is sold, the United States Rubber Company 
will have acquired $25,494,420 new capital, or more than 
sufficient to pay off all bank loans, amounting to $21,950,000 
on October 31, 1928. The liquidation of these bank loans 
will materially strengthen the financial condition of the com- 
pany and is the first step toward the paying off of $18,- 
520,000 in 7% per cent notes due August 1, 1930. 

The statement of United States Rubber Company and 
subsidiaries as of October 31, 1928, shows total assets of 
$332,067 ,446, comparing with $325,659,073 on June 30, 
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last, and profit and loss surplus of $29,557,967, excluding 
fixed surplus of subsidiaries, against $25,663,657. Current 
assets amounted to $124,327,082 and current liabilities to 
$41,197,719 on October 31, compared with $119,152,831 
and $38,708,435, respectively, on June 30. 

The company announced that net income for five months 
ended November 30, 1928, was in $5,000,000 
after all charges, including interest on indebtedness and 
provision for estimated depreciation of plants. 

At the December meeting of the board of directors, 
Henry Rogers Winthrop and William Wiseman, of New 
York, and Henry Davis, of Wilmington, Del., were elected 
to fill vacancies. Rumors link the name of Mr. Davis with 
the recently acquired interests of the DuPonts in the com- 


pany 


excess ot 


New Goodyear Plant 
To Be Built in Alabama 


HE new southern plant of the Goodyear Tire & 
I Rubber Company is to be located at Gadsden, Ala., 
it was announced on December 12 by P. W. Litch- 
field, president of the organization, and Clifton Slusser, 
vice-president. The tire and tube factory, which is ex- 
pected to cost approximately $7,500,000, will be constructed 
in four ynits, the first of which should be completed some 
time next summer. 
The site selected for the southern headquarters is an 


expanse of 289 acres on the Coosa River, immediately 

















Location of Gadsden, Showing Relative Distance 
Between Nearby Ports and Akron 


across the stream from the city of Gadsden. Residents of 
Gadsden raised the money for the purchase of the site by 
popular subscription in order to induce Goodyear to locate 
its plant there 

The new plant will be the first built in the south by any 
of the major tire manufacturers. When the four units are 
completed, it will be one of the biggest industrial concerns 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. A rubber reclamation 
plant and a fabric mill will be included. 

The initial unit of the factory will employ about 1,800 
imnual payroll estimated at $2,000,000, and 
will be the first step in an 
which ultimately will 


men with an 


according to Goodyear officials, 
expansion program of the company 
mean the employment there of about 10,000 workers, with 
corresponding increases in plant investment, output, pay- 
rolls, etc. The cost of the first unit alone is expected to be 
about $1,850,000 

The primary factors resulting in the selection of Gadsden 
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for the new plant, Goodyear officials stated, are the large 
supply of native labor, the ample supply of water from the 
Coosa River, proximity to tire fabric mills, one of which 
is owned by Goodyear, central location in the large and 
rapidly growing southern tire market, favorable tax rates, 
and low cost of fuel and electric power. 

The city of Gadsden is located in Etowah County, about 
58 miles northwest of Birmingham. Its population in 1920 
was 14,737, and at the present time is approximately 22,000. 


Assets of Lambertville 
Plant Are Sold at Auction 
ALE 


dise, 


of the plant and equipment, finished merchan- 
raw materials, and all the assets of the Lam- 

bertville Rubber Company, Lambertville, N. J., was 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 11 and 12, at 
the plant, with many buyers from New York and Phila- 
delphia in attendance. 

Bulk bids were first received by M. Tauber & Co., of 
Chicago, the auctioneers for Joseph Millburg and William 
Crowley, receivers, after which the parcels were bid 
individually, with the stipulation that whichever was 
higher would be awarded the sale. The finished merchan- 
dise was sold piecemeal for a total of $182,000, being in 
excess of the bulk bid of $170,000. The plant and equip- 
ment were sold to the bulk bidder, Citron and Byers, of 
Trenton, N. J., for $61,000, and the raw materials also 
to the bulk bidder, S. Rosenberg and Son, of. Boston, for 
$30,000. These bids were subject to confirmation by the 
court. It is not known whether the buyers of the plant 
contemplate its operation. 


Reorganization Plan 
Of Converse Is Approved 


ECEIVER Morton L. Paterson, of the Converse 

Rubber Shoe Company, presented his first report of 

operations to Judge Lowell of the Equity Court at 
3oston on Monday, December 3, together with a plan of 
reorganization. Judge Lowell took the plan under advise- 
ment and issued a decree on December 8 approving the 
report, and ordering the property sold on January 9 in 
pursuance of this plan, or a better one if offered. 

The plan now under consideration includes sale of the 
entire assets to Mitchell B. Kaufman and associates, who 
contemplates continuation of the business with practically 
the same management. Mr. Kaufman is president of the 
Archer-Strauss Rubber Company, Framingham, Mass., and 
also the Hodgman Rubber Company. 

Meanwhile the Converse plant is operating full time 
with a well balanced production of boots, gum shoes, gaiters, 
arctics, and basketball and tennis shoes. 





Goodyear Going Ahead on 
Philippine Plantation Project 
HAT the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is going 
ahead rapidly in developing its plantations project in 
the Philippines is evidenced by the news that A. H. 
Muzzall has recently been appointed manager for the com- 
pany’s interests in that region with offices at Zamboanga, 
Mindanao. Mr. Muzzall will be remembered in crude rub- 
ber circles as one of the members of the Philippine party 
of the Department of Commerce which made the investiga- 
tions as to the possibilities of growing rubber in the - Islands. 
The company announced early in September that small 
concessions for plantation developments had been secured 
from the Philippine government, but no details of the plan 
have as yet been forthcoming from officials of the company. 
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Tire Rubber Proofing Industry— 
Outlook and Review 


Raincoat and Sport Coat Business Has 
Caused Tremendous Increase in Proof- 
ing Trade—Double Texture Goods and 
Leatherette Gaining in Importance. 


By S. G. Byam* 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Fairfield, Conn. 


HE consumption of cotton fabrics by rubber proofers 
I increased from approximately 20,000,000 yards in 
1921 to 40,000,000 yards in 1927. It is estimated 
that there was a further increase of ten per cent in 1928. 
This remarkable growth in the rubberizing industry hinges 
upon the raincoat and sport coat business, and is due to 
better and more attractive rubber coatings, to up-to-date 
and modish styling of garments, and to suitable fabrics. In 
considering these three tactors, on which the rubber cloth- 
ing industry depends, we as rubberizers can control only 
one—that of applying the rubber to the fabric. We exert 
as much influence as we can on the apparel manufacturers 
by attempting to guide their style trends and by producing 
for them the attractively colored long wearing materials 
they use. The third factor belongs to the textile people 
and we are now getting help from the interested trade 
groups by suggesting through our proposed specifications 
our requirements and our reasons for them. 


Old Fabrics Were Too Light 


The years 1921-1924 were rather transition years in 
our business and in the raincoat line. The war time double- 
texture coat has passed. It was followed by a cloth-surface, 
rubber-lined material known in the trade as gas mask fabric. 
This material made an attractive and serviceable coat—if 
the fabric used was strong enough. The material weighed 
when finished around 24 ounces per square yard while the 
fabric commonly used was 5:35 64x60 print cloth weighing 
only three ounces. Although the mask coat had a 
somewhat substantial wave of popularity for a couple of 
years, it could not really become acceptable too well with 
the public because of the ease with which it tore. It was 
decidedly a gross mistake to use so light a fabric in so 
heavy a garment. We as rubberizers should never have 
permitted such a fabric to be used so extensively, though 
of course price always looms up as a big argument. 

Gas mask fabric was followed by the very light-weight, 
high-colored, rubber-surfaced material made on 5:35 Bom- 
bay. Here we put on a 4-ounce coating, producing an ex- 
cellent attractive light-weight, low price fabric. The proof 
of the wisdom of changing to this type is given in the very 
much increased production that resulted, and is evidenced 
in the chart by the increased yardage of 1925 and 1926. 


gas 


*An address delivered before a meeting of the American Society of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists at Providence, R. I., December 8, 1928. 


Of course, the Bombay coats were made chiefly for women 
and girls and had the popular appeal of color. 

From bombazine we evolved what we call leatherette, 
a shiny finished highly colored rubber surface material on 
a napped sheeting or flannel. This material was somewhat 
heavier than its predecessor, more attractive in appearance 
and was also stronger and more serviceable. The resulting 
coats were styled better and at once became tremendously 
more popular. The reflection of this popularity shows in 
the increase in the amount of fabric consumed during 1927 
of over twenty million yards. 

It can be seen that 1928 is also a leatherette vear, even 
though our estimate indicates a two million falling off this 
year. The question we are interested in now is one that 
is of great importance to the textile industry, is what will 
be popular next year? It seems to be the case usually 
that there is a secondary type of material being consumed 
every year which bids fair to predominate in one of the 
years immediately following that of a popular number. 
The double texture of war time never went completely out 
of existence and has been a back log of some importance 
during the past eight years. This year we find the use of 
double textures increasing with the popular trench coat. 
Does the falling off of leatherette by ten per cent and the 
increase in double texture of nearly one hundred per cent 
over 1927 indicate the supplanting of the former by the 
latter? Possibly it does. Personally we believe that leath- 
erette will be popular another year but that double textures 
will continue to increase also. 


Rubberized Automobiles Topping 


Although we are discussing principally the needs of the 
proofing industry it is well to mention the allied business 
of rubberized automobile topping. This business is spe- 
cialized and is of such size that it has seemed desirable to 
classify it separately from proofing, and accordingly it co- 
operates under its own division of the Rubber Association. 
It uses chiefly wide (60”) fabrics such as drills, sheetings, 
whipcords, teals, sateens, etc. It consumed in 1927, 13,- 
511,340 lineal yards of fabrics, equivalent to nearly twenty 
million square yards of fabric. There is a tendency now 
on the part of the automobile industry to use narrower 
goods and it looks like most of the 1929 requirements may 
be for 45” finished material. This, of course, represents 
a loss in yardage to the textile industry, as it does also to 
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the auton ( 1 ifacturers. (ur lineal yardage 
will remain up but the dollar value of our sales will be less. 
The gen eC ents for fabrics for this business 

ire similar to those for general proofing, and it is our hope 

entually t ffer standard specifications tor them 

\n alli t to rubberized fabrics is pyroxylin 

ited material ed for auto topping, upholstery and many 
pecia irtici i try again as probiems simula 
in n y resp vith regard to tabric require- 
ment 1927 1 lin coated manufacturers used 
nearly thi eC ion yard f fabrics and in 1928 will 
robably « llion vards. Other coate 
textile in tri | tarpaulin manutacturers 
use much material t we ive no figures available re 

irding the t irent, however, that the textile 
ndust1 1 treme us yardage to the coating manu 
facturers and that it highly desirable to know as much as 
possible mut the ecial requirements of the various 
groups By working together the cotton textile manufac 
turers and the rubber proofers can develop desirable uni 


bric specifications and stimulate a larger consump- 


torm fa 
tion of their products. 





Henderson Inaugurates 
Statistical Service 





TOW that briti rubber restriction has been re 
4 | there 1s m any limit upon the 


export of rubber from the plantations in the Far 

least wha \ i t rubber prices ? Who knows? 
lo find the answer and make it generally available, 

F. R. Henderson, president of the Rubber Exchange, has 
developed and is now offering to the public a unique and 


rvice of information, covering rubber in 


as Henderson Rubber Reports 


comprehensive s¢ 
all its phases and known 
Che first reports have already been sent to the subscribers 

he new service has an interesting history. For many 
provided, for a relatively small circle 
a series of fact-finding bulletins which 
surveyed and analyzed t This 
special information was based on expert research and per- 


years Mr. Henderson 


of rubber specialists, 


1 
} 


1 entire rubber industry. 


sonal friendships in the rubber centers of Europe and the 
Far East, and the requests for it were so continuous that 
time an extension of the service has been con- 
templated. Now that the removal of British rubber restric- 
tion has given dependable rubber statistics a new sig- 
decided to develop the service still 


for some 


nificance it has been 
further and make it available to all whose interests touch 
upon rubber im any way 

An even wider field of facts was examined as a prelude 
to preparing and presenting the data essential to an under- 
standing of the rubber situation, and a greater volume of 
information is now included. The work of securing the 
basic facts and of presenting the pertinent information in a 
form that is quickly comprehensible has been assigned to a 
seasoned organization of experts, Henderson Rubber Re 


ports, Ine 
he great value of these reports is expected to lie in 
their timeliness. The effort will be to give all the facts 


count Every week there is a 


risp analysis of the 


that count while they still 


market review, a brief, « week's sig 


there is a reference digest 


nificant developments. Then 


every month, with appraisals of outstanding trends in the 
world of rubber. (Quarterly studies of basic problems are 
also msue 1, ind as a venel i] background there 1S a manual 


ot price factors and market practices, which serves as a 


reference handbook and as a practical introduction to cur 


rent activities Chis is but one aspect of the service, which 
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includes a total, each year, of seventy-two current charts, 

in from three to five colors, analyzing such factors as 

monthly exports of plantation rubber, the definite inter- 
relation of stock turnover and prices, etc. 

Mr. Henderson has had a training which gives him an 

| equipment for handling competently such a service 
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A Chart of the Henderson Service Showing the 
Trend of Rubber Prices 
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as he has inaugurated. He has been a lifelong student of 

practical rubber man who has concentrated 

since he was sixteen. He has made repeated 

rubber-producing countries, has a wide personal 
1 


rubber and a 
on this field 
trips to the 

acquaintance the leading rubber markets of Europe and 
among the plantation officials of the Malay Peninsula and 
At one time he maintained 
He was for ) 
was the organizer 
and has 


the islands of the Far East 
gapore and London. 
dent of the Rubber Trade Association, 


and is now president of the Rubber Exchange, 


offices in Sin years presi- 


earned an international reputation as an authority on rub- 
ber. This wealth of experience is expected to give much 
unusual value to the Henderson Rubber Reports 


Rubber from Tung Trees 

HE new and possibly interesting crude rubber source 

is being made the subject of experiments on the 

estate of T. Morris Carnegie in Florida. Several 

years ago the Department of Agriculture received some 

seeds of the tung trees, which flourish in China, and began 

experimentations in the South with a view to ascertaining 

their commercial possibilities in North America. The tung 

nut oil extracted from the fruit of the tree is used at the 

present time for making waterproof paints, varnishes and 

compounds for insulatino of dynamos and cables. Tung 

trees yield at maturity from 400 to 1,800 pounds of oil per 
acre. 

T. Morris Carnegie, following up the initial experi- 
ments of the Federal Government to propagate the Chinese 
tung trees in this country, has grown these trees extensively 
upon his estate in Florida, where they are now matured and 
the nuts ready for crushing. From these nuts Mr. Car- 
negie and his botanical expert are convinced that valuable 
oil will be produced by further experimentation which may 
be transformed into a new type of rubber. 


Rubber Association Banquet 


Rubber Association of 
will be held in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, on the 
evening of January 7, at 7:30 P. M. In the morning the 
annual meeting of Association will also convene at the same 
hotel 
An elaborate program of entertainment is promised at 
the banquet, and will include some of the best known musi- 
cal talent in the country 
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Rubber Trade Association 
Holds Annual Dinner 


The Yearly Banquet Season Among the Rubber Trade is Inaugurated by an 
Enjovable Evening of Entertainment at the Hotel Biltmore on 
December 12—Conviviality the Keynote of the Evening 


Hit annual banquet of the Rubber Trade Association 

of New York, Inc., which is the much welcomed in 

formal yearly get-together of the crude rubber trad- 

ing fraternity, was held at the Hotel Biltmore on December 

12. As in the past it was one of the real occasions of the 

ear in rubber circles. \Vith its informalities and wealth 

good sociability and entertainment, it is the unique annual 

ent of the year. Set speeches are barred and outside of 

e few announcements by the master of ceremonies, in way 

introducing the entertainers of the evening, the occasion 

vas given over to an excellently served dinner and a 
pleasant evening of merriment. 

The keynote was conviviality he ceremonies started 
ff with plenty of music and harmony from the Biltmore 
Hotel Jazz Quartet which also interspersed vocal selections 
amongst its numbers. As soon as the well-served dinnet 
was over and the cigars and coffee were on the tables, F. 
Pusinelli, president of the Association, made a few remarks 
and then turned the meeting over to “Bill” Bruyn, who 
alled on F. R. Henderson for the leading remarks of the 
evening. Mr. Henderson led off with a toast to the Asso 
ciation’s British cousins, The London Rubber Trade Asso 
ciation, two of whose members were present. In the course 
of his remarks, Mr. Henderson stressed the usual “elasticity 
of his subject’’ and how it stretched across the seas in ges- 
tures of good will to all rubber trading bodies. 

The dinner was attended by over 250 guests. At the 
head tables, which on other occasions might be called the 


speakers’ dais, were W. E. Bruyn, F. R. Henderson, presi 
| | 


dent of The Rubber Exchange of New York, F. Pusinelli 
president of the Rubber Trade Association, Charles T 
Wilson, D. D. Haldane and Everett Holt, Chief of the 
Rubber Division of the Department of Commerce. 

At the closing of Mr. Henderson’s remarks, at which he 
paid a tribute to the work of the United States Government 
in assisting the rubber trading fraternity, Mr. Holt re- 
sponded with a few remarks and expressed the hope that 
the Government can increase its service during the coming 
years. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to an enter- 
tainment program which featured the musical team of Mil 
ler & Farrell, who so pleasantly enlivened the banquet of 
the Association last year, and the extremely entertaining 
magician, “Dunniger,” who answered questions by mys 
terious mind reading from inquiries written on slips of 
paper by the audience. The only question he failed on was 
as to the price of crude rubber at the opening of the London 
market the next day. He said he feared his reply would 
lead to too much frenzied speculation. 

In the course of the orchestra’s entertainment, one « 
the quartet added to the occasion by introducing two wholly 
new uses for rubber, namely a rubber bag with musical 
stops on which, after inflation, he rendered “Ramona,” and 
a rubber tube instrument from which he played effectively 
“Roses of Picardy.” 

The committee of the Association responsible for such 
an enjoyable program consisted of J. S. Rodenbough, L 


V. Stiles and W. H. Bass. 
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Miss Ethel Guard assaults G. Alex. Limbach 
with a movie hammer of sponge rubber 


HEN a favorite moving picture comedian is struck 
with a well-aimed brick or felled with a sledge- 
hammer blow, there is no reason for the public to 
marvel at the experiences an actor will go through to win 
a Hollywood salary. For both the brick and the hammer 
were undoubtedly made of the lightest kind of sponge rub- 
ber 
The huge steam boiler that blows up and bursts in the 
cinema drama should not cause the film audience to wonder 
at the tremendous sums of money expended by motion pic- 
ture producers in staging their feature attractions. Not 
only was the boiler constructed of rubber, but it probably 
was only a small miniature representation of the real thing 
[he movies would, indeed, be much the poorer and far 
less replete with sensational thrills were it not for the mul- 
titude of uses to which they have been able to put various 
types of rubber. Many of the simplest as well as most of 
the spectacular effects in film technique are produced either 
entirely or in large measure through the use of rubber 
Che most elementary employment of rubber in the screen 
f course, the creation of the impression of great 


drama is, « 
weight in what are actually objects as light as a bundle of 
feathers The total weight of the sledge hammer that is 
wielded with such apparently devastating effects is really but 
a few ounces, the handle being of the lightest balsa wood 
Che movie brick, composed of the same sponge rubber as 
the head of the sledge hammer, ts also of negligible weight 

Other objects usually formed of rubber for the same 
reason are “iron” bolts, large gear wheels, big rocks and 
stones, and bulky dumbbells when the action demands that 
the players must lift these “props.” One picture required 
an actor to carry railroad ties, and these, too, were con- 
structed of a light rubber composition 

In certain films popular actresses are depicted in beach 
scenes, pulling in nets of fish from the sea lhe actresses 
are shown handling the fish as they are taken out of the 
net It is not, however, in accord with the temperament 
of high-salaried movie stars to handle slimy fish still 
squirming after being captured from the ocean, and the 
fish are, therefore, made of a rubber composition that is 


extremely flexible and elastic, giving the same effect 
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Rubber Gives; 
Both Laughsa 


Spectacular Scenic Effectsto 


Well as Most of theS|a 
Achieved Through the(Cle 


In “deep water’ undersea shots (usually taken in a 
tank), the fish that are seen moving about are also of rub- 
ber. Their motions are guided by invisible wires, and the 
public is easily deceived into believing that they are wit- 
nessing a spectacular scene accomplished under great diffi- 
culties. 

The duelling and stabbing scenes that thrill cinema audi- 
ences require no particular ability at sleight-of-hand in 
order to prevent serious injury to the actors participating 
The swords or the daggers employed are made of pliable 
rubber, and the only necessary caution is to see that there 
is no slip-up in the photographing so obvious as to show 
clearly the true composition of the weapons. 

Most sensational of all uses of rubber in the movies was 
in the filming of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story, “The 
Lost World.” In this picture, prehistoric monsters of the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous ages were seen to cavort realistic- 
ally about the screen. Towering above the explorers of 
the unknown country, they snorted and breathed out smoke 
while their bodies heaved rhythmically up and down. 

Moving picture fans were given the impression of fabu- 
lous sums of money spent in constructing these huge re- 
plicas of the dinosaur and brontosaurus of past eras. But 
actually the largest of the mastadons that frisked upon the 
screen was less than a foot in length. An entire forest 
scene was prepared in miniature with the animals and ex- 
plorers constructed of plaster, canvas and rubber. And 
the heaving of the monsters’ bodies was effected by infla- 
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The prehistoric allosaurus and brontosaurus clash for 
film fans through the use of rubber 
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tion by means of a rubber tube that extended under the 
scene and was controlled by a stage hand in the rear of the 
miniature set. As he worked a small pump, the monsters 
that seemed to be eighty feet in length moved up and down 
as if breathing. 

The forward motion of the beasts and the hunters was 
accomplished by “stop-motion” photography. After a few 
“frames” were taken of the figures in one position, the 
camera was stopped and the little replicas shifted to an- 
other position. The popularity of the production attests 
to the success of the idea. 

Not only in connection with the prehistoric animals of 
“The Lost World,” but in any picture in which it is neces- 
sary to make trick shots of animals are the same methods 
employed. And the miniature sets are a common means 

securing film pictures of locations that would be hard 
or an actual camera representation to bring out. Street 
scenes in especially heavy traffic, apartment houses that are 
to be burned down, ships tossed about on the high seas, 
forest scenes with daring leaps across chasms, replicas of 
famous toreign landmarks, all can and have been brought 
nto the moving pictures through the use of c-refully con- 
structed miniatures no more than four feet in length. Rub- 
er is extensively employed in the building of these tiny 
sets, as it is easily formed into desired shapes and is not 


highly expensive. 

Rubber flowers are to a great extent taking the place of 
natural plants in the films. Backgrounds of shrubbery ar« 
isually of rubber because of the rough handling necessary, 
ind sponge rubber often employed. In Emil 
lannings’ feature, “The Sins of the Fathers,” rubber floral 
lisplays are shown to advantage in a big restaurant scene 
in which the blooms are handed out to diners 
rubber flowers will last indefinitely and, in addition to their 
use in the movies, are sold in western department stores 
where they find ready buyers among the public. 

When stippled effects are required for backgrounds such 
as garden walls, sponge rubber is again brought into use. 
(he artists who prepare such sets for Hollywood produc- 
tions find this material ideal for the purpose. 

The value of rubber balloons in the motion pictures can 
not be overestimated. The most obvious use is in connec 
tion with shots presumed to be taken of actual full size 
lirigibles and free balloons floating through the air. Scenes 
f balloons and Zeppelins being shot down and _ bursting 
into flames in war pictures are ordinarily taken in this 
manner 

But whenever explosions with puffs of smoke are re- 


trees are 


l‘hese 





quired, little rubber balloons are also employed. These 
toy ballons are filled with a visible gas and placed in the 
mouth of a cannon, for example, to be punctured when the 
shot is supposed to be fired. Bombs bursting on a battle- 
field scene are also produced in the same manner, and like 
means are used in representing explosions in a_ burning 
building or an exploding gas tank of an automobile 

Other ways in which rubber plays an important part in 
screening movie drama are innumerable. Rubber cement 
is always a vital factor in preparing miniature and other 
sets for the films. Rubber bases are commonly used on 
all machinery necessary to the taking of a shot in ordet 
to prevent vibration that might spoil the camera work. 

In New York City there is a large art studio that devotes 
itself entirely to the designing of these “trick” sets and 
“props” for the production of motion pictures. This is 
the Art Simile Studio, 141 West 5lst Street, of which G. 
Alex. Limbach is the director. Here a small rubber fac 
tory has been set up, and crude rubber of various grades 
and types is purchased and molded to desired shapes and 
forms by Mr. Limbach and his staff of associates. 

Some of the scenes that thrilled audiences in the most 
prominent film productions of recent years have been 
created entirely in this studio, while for others, Limbach 
has personally gone to Hollywood to supervise the intri- 
cate design and execution. For the past four or five months 
he has conducted an exhibition of these movie devices on 
Broadway and has revealed his secrets to thousands of New 
Yorkers. 

iiough these miniature settings and “trick” repre- 
sentations are not so expensive as the real thing would be, 
their construction nevertheless costs film companies con- 
siderable sums of money, and the total sums expended for 
this type of movie scenes by all producers runs well over 
a million dollars a year. Careful secrecy veils much of what 
goes on in the different studios, and companies are very 
reluctant to let rivals learn of new methods developed to 
add to the thrills and the comedy furnished the public. 
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November Rim Production Falls 


UTPUT of automobile and other rims followed the 
() usual seasonal decline during November and, al- 

though nearly 50 per cent higher than the produc- 
tion for the same month last year, fell considerably behind 
the figures for October. The number of rims reported as 
inspected and improved by the Rim Association of America, 
Inc., during November was 1,213,245 as against 2,114,611 
in October and 838,591 during November, 1927. In addi- 
tion to the standard sizes shown in the following table, there 
were produced 21 experimental rims of a 40x10.50 size. 
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Tire Output Gains in October 
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Greatest Speed on Earth 


AS it ever occurred to you that the velocity of rub- 
ber in the TOP of an automobile tire is exactly 
twice the velocity of the car—with reference to the 

earth? 

For example, if an automobile is running 50 miles per 
hour, the rubber particles in contact with the earth aren’t 
moving at all while the rubber diametrically opposite is 
moving 100 miles per hour. 

But that isn’t what I am going to write about this time. 
I was reminded of it by the vice-president of a prominent 
automobile manufacturing concern who, in writing about 
the remarkable record of one of his cars, said that the 
“great record of 13,000 miles in 26,326 consecutive minutes 
has never been equaled.” He said, “Nothing else (except 
comets, meteors, and other heavenly bodies) ever traveled 
so far so fast.” 

I doubted this statement because I know that some elec- 
tric motors and most steam turbines travel at what is com- 
monly called a “terrific speed.”” Not knowing the exact 
wrote to a number of manufacturers of steam 
information which I believe is of 


speeds, | 
turbines and received 
unusual interest. 

One large manufacturer wrote: 

‘The maximum tip speed we use in or 
800 feet per second.” 

Multiply 800 by 60 and you get 48,000 feet per minute. 
Divide that by 5,280 and you will get 9.1 as the number of 
miles per minute made by a turbine blade in ordinary prac 
tice. 

Phe 30,000 miles made by the automobile in 26,326 min- 
utes is only 1.14 miles per minute as compared with this 
minute. 


linary practice is 


¢ 
9.1 mules pet 
A concern that is prominent the world over, a maker of 
large steam turbines, wrote as follows: 
“We have in commercial service 
operating at a normal lineal speed of 865 
the pitch diameter, and 1140 ft. per second at the tip 
1140 ft. per second is considerably greater than 800 ft. 
per second. It is equal to very nearly 13 miles per minute 
Another manufacturer said: 
built with wheels having a lineal velocity 
of 1200 feet per second. These are commercial machines 
and, therefore, may be called upon to run continuously.” 
rhis is equal to about 13.6 miles per minute. 
In writing about a competing machine another manufac- 


buckets 
second at 


t} +1 


steam turbine 


“Turbines are 
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said that their 

“small high speed machines ordinarily operate around 1200 
ft. a second and have been known to reach a velocity of 
1400 ft. a second with buckets which have been tapered.” 

As the reader will note, the highest speed reported was 
1400 ft. per second which is equal to 15.9 miles per minute. 

It is an interesting fact that even this highest speed is 
not sufficient to “keep up with the sun” in traveling around 
the earth. 15.9 ft. per second is equal to 954 miles per 
hour or in round numbers 23,000 miles in 24 hours. 

To travel around the earth 24 hours at its equator, a 
distance of 25,000 miles, demands a speed of 17.4 miles 
per minute. To accomplish this will require a turbine blade 
speed or a speed of anything else of 1530 ft. per second. 
According to the information I have received, a continuous 
speed of 1530 ft. per second has not yet been attained. 


turer 
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Manufacturing Rubber Goods from 


Latex by Electro-Deposition 


Inventor of Electro-Deposition of Rubber Outlines the History of the 
Process in Public Lecture-—Difficulties in the Methods 
Explained and Solution of Problems Are Indicated 


By Dr. Paut Kiein* 


Technical Director, Hungarian Rubber Works, Budapest 


HY is it necessary in rubber manufacture to adopt all the 
manufacturing methods commonly employed and to use heavy 
machinery for masticating and so on? There is only one 
nswer to the question. It is that we do not start from the real 
aw material, i. ¢., the liquid, but from the solid body. Obviously, 

we started with a liquid we could achieve our objects more easily. 
For instance, mixing and so on would be easier. Not only does the 
ise of heavy and expensive machinery constitute a drawback in the 
present process, but the mastication also impairs the quality of the 
Every rubber chemist knows well that the longer a certain 
mix is masticated the poorer are the physical properties, other 
things being equal. The rubber is a colloid having a certain struc- 
ture, which undergoes changes in mastication and is partly destroyed, 
with the result that the strength is impaired. As proof of this there 

the fact that solutions of equal rubber content which have been 
masticated for a lengthy period are much less viscid than those 
which have been masticated for a shorter period. It is true to say 
that the present manufacturing methods, though marvellously de- 
veloped, are not only expensive, but involve the deterioration of the 
excellent properties of this really marvellous material. 


rubber. 


THe NATuRE OF LATEX 

We may ask then, why is the rubber industry conducted on these 
lines? It is because latex, which should be the natural raw material 
for the industry, is a colloid and a colloid which is not too stable, 
so that it will more or less coagulate before it reaches the factories 

we do not take precautions to prevent it during the period of 
transportation. The youngest branch of chemical science, that of 
colloid chemistry, has taught us that by the addition of very small 
amounts of protecting agents, as for instance, ammonia, the proper- 
ties of the latex can be altered so that it can be transported without 
danger. 

Latex is a colloid and contains the rubber particles in a watery 
serum. There are also other materials dispersed in the serum, but 
they are not of interest for the moment. In 1907 Victor Henri found 
that the latex particles, if introduced into an electrical field of sub- 
tantial uni-directional character, will migrate. They carry, as do 
st of the colloids, a negative electric charge. They migrate, 
herefore, in the direction of the anode. A Ceylon engineer (Cock- 
erill) attempted to apply this phenomenon to make crude rubber by 


+ 


depositing this material in conductive layers, but it appears that this 
attempt did not meet with much success. 


CoLLorpAL MIGRATION 


is the starting point of the new process of elec- 
deposition of latex. Simple as the matter looks at first sight, 
must nevertheless examine what happens when the colloid is 
placed under the influence of an electrical field. It happens that 
when the electric current passes through the latex, different phe- 

The rubber particles will migrate 
may lose their electrical charge and 


This phenomenon 


mena occur simultaneously 
wards the anode, and they 
agulate there. This migration phenomenon is termed cataphoresis. 
On the other hand, the electrolytes present in the serum will, 
idler the influence of electric current, decompose and generate gas 


ibbles at the anode Unless precautions are taken, these gas 


*A public lecture delivered under the auspices of the Institution of 
hemical Engineers, November 14, 1928, in the lecture theatre of the Insti- 
of Civil Engineers, London This report by courtesy of The Rubber 


f Tondor 


bubbles, having no other way of escape, will escape through the 
rubber layer and render it porous. Such a product obviously would 
not be of much use for commercial purposes, and efforts were made 
to obtain by electro-deposition a non-porous product. 

One solution of this problem is to introduce between the latex 
and the metallic conducting anode a porous diaphragm made from 
porous porcelain. There is a container (which itself may be a 
cathode) which contains the latex, and in the latex there is im- 
mersed a form (or shape) made of porous porcelain and containing 
an electrolyte. In the centre there is a metallic anode. The porous 
former is electrically connected with the anode and has anodic 
properties, and when the current is switched on—direct current or 
a substantially uni-directional current of any kind—the rubber par- 
ticles will migrate towards the former and will, owing to their 
size, deposit thereon, whereas the ions of the electrolyte present 
being of much smaller dimensions, will pass through the pores and 
will be discharged inside the form at the anode and will have ample 
means of escape without in any way impairing the homogeneity of 
the deposit. 

This means of solving the difficulty would in many cases be 
cumbersome. Efforts were made, therefore, to develop processes 
which would bring about deposition directly on to the metallic sur- 
face. Again this problem was solved in different ways. We know 
that cataphoresis will go on fairly independently of the strength 
of the current which we use; with practically any current we can 
produce cataphoresis. On the other hand, electrolytic deposition of 
the electrolytes present, which are the cause of gas generation, will 
occur only above a certain tension, so-called decomposition tension. 
Therefore, if we work below the decomposition tension of the 
electrolytes present we shall obtain homogeneous deposits directly 
on the metal, because there is no gas to impair the quality. Other 
means must be sought, however, because this method allows the use 
of only small currents as the result of which the time occupied in 
producing the desired product is lengthy 

It is possible to work even above the decomposition tension of 
the electrolytes present. One of the methods of doing this is to add 
to the latex certain electrolytes which have a lower decomposition 
tension than the water, i. e., the OH ions, and which at the anode 
give solid anodic products instead of gases. Such electrolytes are 
the sulphides, thio-sulphates or the like, which give at the same 
time a most useful anodic product, sulphur, which is incorporated 
in a very homogeneous manner in the rubber deposit. 

We can also add other electrolytes having a lower decomposi- 
tion tension than water, electrolytes which give gaseous anodic 
preducts which will readily combine with the material of the elec 
trode. For instance, if we add substantial quantities of chlorides 
and use a zinc anode, then obviously, even when working above the 
deposition tension of the water the chloride ions will first be dis- 
charged in combining with the zinc electrode, and no oxygen will 
be generated and the product will be homogeneous. 


ANOTHER METHOD 


There is another method of dealing with this problem. The 
anodic gas generation is caused mainly by the OH ions present in 
the serum of the latex, especially preserved latex. If we diminish 
the number of these OH ions and at the same time use an anode 
which will, during the action of the electrical current, ionise con- 
tinuously and combine with the OH ions present, then we shall pro- 
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the rubber at the anode, the serum will be passed towards the 
cathode and an overflow is provided for the discharge of the 
When one is dealing with materials 
containing different compounding ingredients, an additional circulat 


superfluous amount of serum 


ing system can be added as shown in the illustration 
The diaphragm has the merit that in addition to keeping con 
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stant the concentration of the batch, it keeps the physical properties 
Obviously, if alkalinity, concentration and 
conductivity are constant, there must be a constant rate of deposition 
if the same current is used throughout!. 


of the batch constant. 


AppDING INGREDIENTS 


So far reference has been made only to the deposition of rubber 
from the 


could achieve very little. 


aqueous dispersion, but if that were all we could do we 
Certain materials—compounding ingredi- 
ents and the like—must be added to the rubber in order that the 


desired properties may be obtained, and they can be added in a 


simple manner by stirring an emulsion of these compounding in 
gredients into the latex. Thus, instead of using mixing rollers, as 
in the ordinary process of rubber manufacture, a stirrer can be used 
It is advantageous to add the ingredients in a highly dispersed form 
Such materials, if highly dispersed, usually carry a negative electri 
charge; if that negative charge is not of the desired magnitude, we 
can increase it. Also, they will exhibit the phenomenon of cata 
phoresis, and will migrate towards the anode and deposit there t 


gether with the rubber, so that the resulting product will be very 


EMULSIFYING COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
[he advantage gained by emulsifying the compounding ingr« 


dients betore addition to the latex has been emphasized, and the 


apparatus used for reducing the size of the particles is a colloidal 
mill \ small colloidal mill of very simple design, and using very 
little power, has been developed. It consists of a container, pre 


grinding stones as 


[he material to be disintegrated 


terably rubberized, in which there is a number < 
for instance, small flint stones 
is put into the mill with the stones, and the whole of the contents 
ire stirred, the stirrer revolving at a relatively low speed—a few 


hundred revolutions will do—and in a given time the material to 





be ground is reduced to the colloidal state The mill is called the 
Wing ball mill. Not only will this mill de-flocculate (1. e., produce 
the separate small particles from flocculates which themselves are 
aggregations of small particles), but it will also disintegrate crys 
tals It will disintegrate not only materials sucl bu 
even natural barytes. Such a mill. taking a batcl sul 


phur, will work with 3 h.p.4 


\s to the advantages of the process, it can be stated that it 
enables one to use light and cheap machinery instead of heavy 


machinery such as is used in the ordinary rubber manufacturing 


process. Very little power is needed, even when using the cathode 


\gain, 


r le ctro deposition 


liaphragms ; 0.2 kw.hr. is sufficient to deposit 1 Ib. of mix 
the physical properties ol the products ot the 
process are much superior to those of the products of the normal 
rubber manufacturing process. The uncured electro-deposited pro- 
duct can be handled and torn, but will not deforn The superior 
quality of the electro-deposited rubber is apparent also after vulcat 

zation* 

Che ageing of the electro-deposited products is satisfactory 


RUBBER AN ANTI-CoRROSIV! 


deposition process also holds out the possibility of 
producing new articles of a type which it would be either very 
dificult or impossible to produce by the ordinary methods of manu 
facture Metal articles, for instances, can be covered, by means of 


electro de pe sitior 


with layers of rubber of various thicknesses, and 





Graphs we hibited showing the 1 1 during actual era 
ns th gt ta nth und = they ‘ that ilkalinity oncentration, 
tivity and rate f deposition are practically constant 

The met} ft | lucing a bathing cap by electro-deposition was illus 

ated by means f n experiment A torm was dipped into a container 
having inside it the electrodes, diaphragms, etc., the latex mix being inside 
the diaphragms, and within two minutes, by the application of a relatively 
small electric current, a bathing cap was produced The strap used for fixing 
the bathing cap was produced simultaneously, but separately from the cap 
tself This result was obtained by insulating with hard rubber that part 


f the form on which deposition was not desired 


Graphs were exhibited showing how the constancy of the composition of 
the batch was maintained, using appropriate compounding ingredients These 
graphs were constructed from the analytical data obtained day by day during 
one month’s actual cperation 


‘Stress-strain curves relating to electro-deposited products and for similar 
mill-mixed products, were exhibited The tensile strengths of the electro- 
leposited products were 3.2 and 3.5 kg. per sq. mm. (equal to 4,900 and 
4,600 Ib. per sq. in. respectively), whereas the tensile strength of a similar 


mill-mixed product was 1.5 kg. per sq. mm., or 2,100 lbs. per sq. in 

5An ageing curve was exhibited, relating to an electro-depesited product 
which had been aged according to the method devised by Dr. Geer at 60 deg. 
Cent After 21 days of accelerated ageing, neither the tensile strength nor 
the ultimate elongation had suffered to any appreciable extent 
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the rubber layers may be either hard or soft, according to the pur- 
se for which they are required. There is a great advantage in 

reating metal in this way. Rubber is an anti-corrosive, and there 
a field for the application of rubber-covered metal in manufac- 
iring processes, particularly chemical processes, where trouble is 
<perienced due to the attack by chemical bodies upon the materials 
w used in the construction of the plant. Rubber is also an anti- 
rasive, and it will withstand the action of most abrasives better 
in will metal itself. In some cases also it has excellent insulating 
perties. The electro-deposition process provides a means of 
mbining the advantages of the inactivity of rubber with the ad- 
tages of the strength of the underlying metal. 


Leipzig Fair Dates Announced 


HE Leipzig Trade Fair, by far the largest goods 
exchange in the world, following its traditions of over 

700 years, will be held from March 3rd to 13th, 1929 

d will welcome exhibitors and buyers from all parts of 

e world. Visitors to the Fair this year will be able tc 

hop profitably among some 11,000 elaborate exhibits, as- 
sembled from twenty-four countries. There will be over 
O exhibitions of rubber manufactured goods, including 
many of the larger manufacturing companies of England 
nd Continental Europe. The United States Rubber Com- 
any is the only American firm so far listed and will be 














One of the Buildings of the Fair Containing the 
Rubber Growers’ Association Exhibit 


epresented by their Hamburg agent. One of the largest 
rroup displays of rubber goods will be shown by the annual 
xhibit of the Rubber Growers’ Association of Great 
Britain. 

The Fair forms a great “city within a city,” and is 
ioused in a large group of exhibition buildings. The dis- 
plays in each division form a cross section of an entire 
ndustry, often under a single roof. 

The Fair next year will have three times as many ex- 
ibits, and ten times as many buyers as any pre-war Fair 
\merica will be represented by some seventy significant 
exhibits. Over 2,000 buyers from all parts of the United 
States are expected to attend. 


Firestone Reports Profit of $7,072,014 


HE annual report of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company and its subsidiaries in the United States for 


the year ended October 31, 1928, shows a net profit 


of $7,072,014 after depreciation, Liberia development ex- 
pense, federal taxes and after absorbing all losses on rubber 
commitments and crude rubber agency operations. This is 
equivalent, after subsidiary dividends and dividends on the 
6 and 7 per cent preferred stocks, to $14.66 per share on 
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the common stock. The common stock is listed at $10 par 
value and 370,090 shares are outstanding. Compared with 
earnings in 1927 when the stock netted $33.89 per share, 
this year’s profits showed a decline, but such a drop was 
expected in view of the heavy inventory losses absorbed in 
the first half of the year. 

Sales for the parent company and subsidiaries in the 
United States during the year totaled $125,664,666 as com- 
pared with $127,696,759 last year. In unit volume this 
year’s sales showed an increase, however. During the year 
expansion was provided by erection of the Xylos Rubber 
Company, Los Angeles reclaiming plant with a capacity of 
60,000 pounds a day; purchase of 28-acre factory site at 
srentford, England; purchase of Manomet Mill No. 4, at 
New Bedford, Mass., and increase in capacity of Akron 
and Hamilton, Ont., factories to 65,000 tires and tubes 
a day. 

Consolidated profit and loss account for years ended 
October 31, 1928, and 1927, compare as follows: 

1928 1927 


Net profits .. anda SNe Semel *$7,072,014 $13,780,965 
6 per cent preferred dividends .......... 415,792 429,723 
7 per cent preferred dividends .......... 1,166,440 1,188,666 

Preferred dividends Firestone Footwear 
Company easels ath eae 64,312 65,443 
Dividends on common stock ........... 3,690,280 2,472,833 
500,000 500,000 


Reserve for contingencies 


$9,124,300 
41,426,898 
$50,551,198 
769,339 


$1,235,190 


Surplus 
50,131,826 


Previous surplus 








Total surplus .. o $51,367,016 


Unamortized bond discount 


Additional tax prior year ............ oe ee 213,925 
Preferred stock premium .............. 112,594 25,439 
Balance Te OF pee $51,254,422 $49,542,495 
Increase insurance account surplus 221,330 219,341 
*Stock to employes 1,611,600 369,990 
Profit and loss surplus ........... $53,087,352 $50,131,826 


"After depreciation, Liberia development expenditures, federal taxes and 
after absorbing all lIcsses on rubber commitments and crude rubber agency 
operations in excess of reserve for general contingencies 


l proceeds from additional common stock sold to 


*Excess over par value of 


YEARS AGO 


Items Reprinted from December 
25. 1918. issue of THe Rupser Ace. 





























LL restrictions governing the manufacture of rubber products 

and the importing of crude rubber have been withdrawn by 

the War Industries Board, effective December 13 . . . Crude 
rubber will be consigned to the Rubber Association of America as 
heretofore and the usual guarantee will be required, but war import 
restrictions and maximum prices and allocation features have been 
wholly eliminated ... Annual meeting of the Rubber Association 
of America is scheduled for January 16, 1919, at the Hotel Waldorf 
Astoria, New York City ... Sales for the year of $75,801,506, an 
increase of nearly $15,000,000 over the preceding year, were reported 
at the annual employe shareholders’ meeting of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company ...B. F. Goodrich Company is planning a 
permanent memorial to honor the Goodrich soldier and sailor dead 
. . . Miller Rubber Company has sold an issue of $2,000,000 eight 
per cent cumulative second preferred stock . . . By winning a court 
suit brought against it by F. A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
has stopped the payments of royalties, estimated at millions, on a 
basic patent, so claimed, on a tire finishing machine . . . News of 
five more deaths in action has brought the number of gold stars on 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company service flag up to 61 
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synthetic u er rrom Oa 
By Dr. Fritz HOFMANN 
Silesian Coal Research Institute, Breslau 
y VAI today t emical industry had observed that hydrogen chloride changed isoprene into rubber. 
Among the D eserve m¢ Pittsburg] For seven years Tilden followed this idea At length, however, he 
A because of its A i rubbe e vear 1926 abandoned the plan. For the present consumption of the world- 
when vou met here t ( time, thers ed the last great wide commercial product, rubber, turpentine oil would no longer 
boom in the rubber market price varied between the wide be considered as a productive basis. The substance is not plentiful 
limit enough and is too dear. In this, therefore, we could not follow 
Almost twenty-two years ago when I was a chemist in the service Tilden. We also knew that hydrogen chloride does not form rubber 
of the I. G. dye indust: ecially of the Elberfelder dye man- from isoprene. There can be no doubt that Tilden got a product 
ufacturers, | began work on a technical synthesis rubber. It took from isoprene which was externally similar to rubber, and there 1s 
much daring, for experiments of this kind seem to most chemists t but one explanation of this fact. Tilden had an autopolymerisat of 


be entirely hopeles However, Carl Duisberg, the superintendent 
of our works in Elberfeld and Leverkusen, was interested in the plan 
and asked for approval of the very considerable sum which I had 
requested ; and excellent colleagues joined in my support. Was it a 


virgin chemical field which we were 
had 


the chemistry of rubber since the latter part of the preceding century 


entering No, the french, 


English, Russians and Germans been tilling the thorny field of 


And a citizen of the United States. Goodyear, had contributed the 


greatest technical advance for the practical working of rubber, with 


his heat vulcanizing. You see here the list of the pioneers to whom 
we owe the most fundamental knowledge in the field of the chemistry 
own ignorance 


Pond, has 
and | 


If any name has been forgotten only my 
Your 


fashion to every scientist his due 


of rubber 


and not ill will is to blame fellow countryman, 


long since given in excellent 


can refer you to his monograph 


Rubber offered at first but slight opportunity for chemical re 
search. It was with rubber as it was with coal. Nothing remained 
but to treat it the same way It was, therefore, attacked with dry 


heat. It was thus decomposed; as was to be expected; gases wert 
developed, liquids wer illed off—very low boiling, mobile oils 
and finally viscous oils—and there was left behind a sort of coke 
This was the not very encouraging beginning Even today all re 
sults of such treatment are not known; but the fraction decon 
posed products which appeared thereby amounts to only a few per 
cent of the rubber experimented with The clever insight of a 
Frenchman, Bouchardat, found a significance, even at time when 
exact research into its chemical structure was still groping in the 
dark. Bouchardat suggested the idea that this colorless liquid boil 
ing at 33°C. might be the mother substance of rubber. His intuition 
was later shown to be tt It ied ti terest of scientists t 
the substance, isoprene, at d the solution of its constitution 
The revelat {tt ince as {-me l-1-3 Butadiene 


was followed by its synthesis which was accomplished by several 


chemists. However, isoprene had not been rendered available by 
this means Even suc t experimenters obtained the costly 
liquid only in drops, and no one could boast of more than a few 
cubic centimeters of it. Next, the Englishman, Tilden, succeeded in 
splitting turpentine oi] pyrogenically in such a way that isoprene was 
formed The initially small yields were gradually reased by him 


and by others, and Tilden himself thought at first that he had found 


a method of commercial rubber synthesis, since he b 


*Nogt Abst , ‘ ) HT it ti + International Cor 
feres n Bitumi: ( t t Carnes Institut f Technclogy 


Pittsburgh, Pa N 


isoprene which—as these small samples show—can be formed in 


various modifications, without our being able to influence its for 
mation appreciably, least of all with hydrogen chloride For its 
formation, however, a very long period of incubation is necessary 
It takes years for isoprene to solidify appreciably or to become 
entirely solid. But the worst of it is that such isoprene autopoly- 
merisates are not rubber in the sense in which the rubber technolo- 
gist knows it. They are simply chemical curiosities, but never a 


substitute for vegetable rubber. 

The qualities which must be demanded of a technically usable 
rubber are so high that the enormous difficulty of their realization in 
spite of 


an artificial product is sufficient to explain why we—in 


abundant resources—have been working on this problem for twenty- 


two years without being able to say that we are finished or that the 
ould tell 
ht 


In the case of a technically usable rubber synthesis, 


+ 


goal has been reached. None of you has expected that I v 


you any secrets 


it is not merely a question of general unselfish scientific knowledge. 


Here values are at stake which force the speaker to weigh every 


word which he says about these things, for such work includes a 
risk of millions, and many worries for those who have taken the 
risk. It would be perfectly proper to take the stand that it is better 
to remain entirely silent in public about such delicate matters. But 
it such a great conference on coal this youngest child of coal, for 
which America has an especial interest, can in my opinion not be 
left out \ will probably do no harm for the public to learn g 
that progress in so difficult a field is made not by chance but only by 
sober, purposeful work lasting over a period of many years. I hav 
already referred to the fact that we have utilized the pioneer work 
f numerous scientists of various countries. What we have con 
tributed of our own was recorded before the great war in aboui five 
hundred German and numerous foreign patents Later more has 
been added. ‘Those interested can see this material. They will svon 
find that it deals largely with very complicated matters through 


This was, however, 
It is 


follows a 


which a thread of continuity is difficult to find. 
not our fault, but was due to the complexity of the material 


a well known fact that the road to so distant a goal often 


ley route \t the conclusion of such a journey we may see no 
more clearly than at its beginning. Here the paths are particularly 
contused 

I would have no right to speak to you here in Pittsburgh on this 
theme if we had not chosen coal as the most important starting point 
for our synthetic plans. In the case of coal, the giant raw ma- 
terials, there is no such danger, as in the case of turpentine oil, that 


the price will fluctuate or that a shortage wil thousand 


eee 
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‘ons or even hundreds of thousands are used for such manufacture. 
Such trifles would cause no rise in coal prices on any exchange. 
That our path from coal to rubber must lead over routes which 
Let us take 


xcetone such as we used as a starting point with the twenty-five 


sve long since been easy for every chemist is clear. 


undred tons of methyl-rubber which we produced during the war 


f We made it in an improvised plant started in 1916 and completed in 
1917. The source for this acetone could then no longer be the 
} Canadian grey lime formerly used, so we had to fall back on native 
coal. I need only indicate for you, of course, our stages: coal, 
ke, calcium carbide, acetylene, acetaldehyd, acetic acid, acetone. 
long road, to be sure, but necessity compelled us to follow it. 
And in order to carry out the synthesis of isoprene-rubber we 
lowed a similar path; acetylene was heated in the presence of 
’ isture to form acetone. 
At firs was only methods of formation which my fellow work- 
s and I worked out, using as agents caustic potash or metallic 
magnesium; when, however, our colleague, George Merling, recom- 
nended sodium amide as carrier of the reaction a better and easier 
way to obtain isoprene resulted. The phases through which this 
' cess goes are: acetone and acetylene are united to form methyl 
- utinol. If this is carefully and partially hydrated, methyl butenol 
sults water is removed from this, isoprene is left. Coal is, 
erefore, the fundamental substance. And this holds good also of 
rocess which is perhaps historically the most interesting and 
iich first brought us to synthetic rubber. In it a well-known by 
oduct of the coke-ovens, parakresol, was our starting point. After 
long years « ork, beginning in the spring of 1907, my co-worker, 
! Carl Coutelle, and I developed a technically practical way for hydro- 
iting this phenol according to the process of the Frenchman, 
Sabatie1 [he B-methyl-cyclohexanol thus prepared in considerabl 
juantities we subjected to oxydation with concentrated nitric acid, 
btaining @-methyl-adipic acid. This was treated with hy 
( rous acid and in this way changed into the formerly hardly 
ttainable @-methyltetramethylendiamin When we heated this 
ng base with methyl chloride under pressure we get from it the 
} mpletely methylated quaternary ammonium salt. This product 
finally decomposed under distillation with caustic potash into tri 
ethylamine and isoprene. And when we carried out the same series 
vith phenol, the resultant was the gas 1-3 butadien 
Mu ork has been devoted to attempts to shorten this process 
: at first was far too long. These efforts, as our patents show, 
uve been successful. This, however, does not change the fact that 
y il was always the real starting point and will probably remain 
on account of the great advantages which this easily obtainable 
1 cheap material offers. 
In August, 1909, we succeeded in the Elberfeld dye works in 
forn isoprene into rubber; in September in changing 
' utadiene into its lower homolog, likewise a substance similar to 
ber, and in changing #-y-dimethylbutadiene into the new heat 
} ethyl rubber by heating this very volatile hydrocarbon under 
ressure with or without addition of contact bodies. A process can- 
be simpler than this. Carl Harries has called it “the egg of 
: olumbus.” We found out, however, that the process was not an 
' nmixed blessing. The task of preparing rubber from coal through 
‘ e mastery of chemical difficulties and the agglomeration of the 


I molecules, unfortunately, did not have a happy outcome. 
; r one who The rubber 
' st 30 marks per kilogram and on the other hand had dropped in 
ice to 1.40 marks 


mmodity ! 


has gone this far trouble has just begun. 


Can you imagine a worse investment than this 


pensable cx 


I 


On what price can the maker of syn- 
etic rubber count? 
} 


If the natural product can be handled consid- 
Much 
than meeting the price is the matter of equalling or surpassing 
The de- 


ands here are almost impossible, even though it were sufficient to 


ly cheaper how do his calculations stand? more diffi- 


, e qualities of vegetable rubber in an artificial material. 


ange the light and volatile hydrocarbon into a solid colloid in a 
hnically practical way. However, it is not the polymerisate as 
ich which is desired, otherwise we would have attained our end 
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long ago with our methyl rubber produced by heat polymerisation; 
for externally and in its behavior on the rolls it is almost an ideal 
product. But the preponderant mass of rubber must be subjected 
to mixture with other substances and especially must be subjected 
to vulcanizing, and everything really depends on the qualities of the 
vulcanized product. It is a long way from coal to this touchstone 
of the quality of the finished product, to the sober values which the 
testing machine gives. It is necessary to possess an almost fabulous 
optimism not to fall prey, before reaching the goal, to the feeling 
of resignation to which the excellent Tilden succumbed. 

One who has stuck to this task, however, for twenty-two years 
In the field of technology to 
which this conference is devoted scientists and practical men are 
accustomed to the tremendous difficulties. They 
know that the mountain peaks are not reached by leaps and bounds 
but by quiet, steady progress. Music is not necessary, nor is the 
fanfare of a press which is too early aroused; and he who arouses 
it prematurely without really having reached the goal will only 
make himself ridiculous. The maker of synthetic rubber would 
not be worthy to work at his important task if he did not learn 
from his material that inflexible tenacity which will finally carry 


is likely to hope for final success. 


overcoming of 


1im—as I at least hope t 


SuCCeSS. 


New Speed Reducer 
NEW type of worm gear speed reducer in nine sizes 
and of the vertical type has been offered to the trade 
recently by the James Manufacturing Company, 
1120 West Monroe Street, Chicago, II. 





The smallest and 
highest ratios of the ~— © 4 
smallest size are 5.25 “7 


and 40.0 to 1, 


ively. 


respect- 
The limiting ra- 
for the largest 
speed reducer are 9.25 
and 48 to 1. Not more 
than twelve standard 
ratios are available for 
any size. 

The housing of the 
speed reducer is gray 


t1os 











iron and is_ provided 
with an_ oil -cooling 


chamber. The housing is so constructed as to permit the 
drive shaft to project at either the top or bottom. 

The gears are made of phosphor bronze, the larger 
sizes being made up of a bronze ring shrunk on and keyed 


; 


Oa cast-iron spider 


Dot Lubricating Equipment 


h pny Dot Lubricating Equipment Company, a division 
of the Carr Fastener Company of Cambridge, Mass., 
has recently developed a new 
type of “Nozzle-Fil” equipment 
for lubricating industrial ma- 
chinery. A hand filling tank is 
used in transferring the lubricant 
from the drum and a hand gun 
serves to force the lubricant into 
various parts of machinery. The 
nozzle of the gun engages with 
the dot nipple or Dot-O-Matic 
pressure caps, and forces it inte 
bearings at a constant rate. The 
manufacturers claim that with 
the device the grease is kept free 
from foreign matter and is an 
economical and efficient means 
for insuring proper lubrication 





Filling Tank 
and Hand Gun 
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Modernize Your 
Core Equipment 


With the New BRIDGWATER 
LIGHT ALLOY CORE SECTION 
—the Core which is finding wide 


leading tire factories. 


favor in 


It is light in weight, 50% lighter than cast 
iron or steel. In addition it is more sub- 
stantial than any cores now in use. It has a 
base of steel, the use of which eliminates 
breakage and wear and prevents cutting at 
the trim line. It is adaptable to any existing 


type of chuck. 






PATENT PENDING 


The heavy shaded portion in the 
above illustration shows the steel 
tongue casting which means a steel 
trimming line, elimination of break- 
age and wear. Cast steel fittings 
for automatic chucks, clamping 
rings or other parts 


Write for Prices and Full Details 


Ohe 


BRIDGWATER 


MACHINE COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


| 
| 
| 
| 











Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


44 Beaver Street New York 


Importers of 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 








Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Building 


Telephone Main 3799 




















GOOD FRIENDS! 


Every batch of rubber gets along well with 
the guanidines—D. O. T. G. and D. P. G. 
That’s why they are preferred by the lead- 
ers. Try W- 80 or W- 29 for low tempera- 


tures. 


DOVAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


y, 830 Church Street, New York 





= ll 


Stock is always carried by 
J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Odell, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; American Oi] & Supply Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. A. 
McLarty, Toronto and Montreal; Martin, Hoyt & Milne, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckleton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel 
Street, Liverpool, England. 
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The Year in Retrospect 

HE last twelve months have been eventful ones for 

the rubber industry. In terms of progress and 

change they have contributed much; in terms of news 
ind sudden happenings they have been full. There have 
en alternate reasons for keen enjoyment and rejoicing 
ind causes for apprehension and discouragement, but on 
the whole the year has been far more encouraging than 
lepressing. 

Events within and without the industry, but touching it 
vitally, have crowded one upon the other. Opening 
\uspiciously from a financially profitable point of view the 
unfavorable seasonal weather in the early part of the year 
brought about a sharp decline in sales. The sudden drop 
in the crude rubber market aggravated the distress and the 
first half of the year ended with practically the ent're manu- 
facturing industry struggling on the red side of the ledger 
and taking large inventory losses. But the automobile in- 
dustry soon got into full swing, surpassing all previous 
records of production. Business generally took an im- 
proved turn with the result that the second half of the year 
has proved a banner one with unit sales in tires and other 
rubber goods reaching record heights and wiping out the 
losses of the first half year with substantial incomes showing 
on the books as the net year’s profit. On the whole the 
manufacturing industry is ending the year in a strong 
financial position. 

The happenings during the year touched the rubber pro- 
lucing industry in many spots. In spite of low market 
prices, production has broken all records. 
restriction died on November 1 after causing many a heart- 
ache on the market ; consumption of crude rubber, not only 
in the United States but in other consuming markets ex- 
London stocks dropped to a 


British rubber 


ceeded all previous figures ; 
langerous low level; Ford began his new experiment in 
plantation development on a huge scale in Brazil, while 
Firestone goes ahead with a layout of 30,000 acres in 
Liberia and Goodyear enters the field in the Philippines. 

In the manufacturing industry new processes are being 
worked out and successfully used commercially. The new 
inode process passed the experimental stage ; dispersed rub- 
ber is found commercially adaptable for numerous uses; 
ne of the large companies brings out an inner tube made 
purely from liquid latex; another constructs a tire made 
entirely from guayule. 


The rubber chemists and technologists form local groups 
for a more advantageous discussion of their problems and 
hold a series of meetings; the rubber manufacturers form 
a new cooperative body in the form of the Rubber Institute 
with General Lincoln C. Andrews as director general and 
at once show their spirit of constructive cooperation in an- 
nouncing the adoption of a standard warranty on all tires 
and inner tubes; plans for the codification of trade practices 
are also begun. A group of manufacturers of rubber ma- 
chinery form a merger to effect economies in the production 
and marketing of rubber factory equipment. Prompted by 
the efforts of the Department of Commerce the tire manu- 
facturers standardize and agree to limit the number of 
balloon tires to 18 sizes. 

Akron begins to feel less secure in her dominant position 
as the rubber manufacturing center with Firestone, Good- 
year and Goodrich opening large factories in Los Angeles 
and in foreign fields. The year also sees a number of the 
American firms invading Great Britain and Australia with 
manufacturing plants. 

Such has been the kaleidoscopic passage of events in the 
industry during the year. The record of the year can be 
a source of pride to the American rubber industry as a 
whole. 





Foward Contracts as [nsurance 


URING this period of low crude rubber prices the 
matter of estates making “forward contracts” has 
taken on a new aspect. Previously “forward con- 
tracts” for a considerable proportion of the plantation out- 
put represented usually an advantageous and astute negoti- 
ation on the part of the estate manager and was the oc- 
casion for applause and commendation of the shareholders 
at the annual company’s meetings. 

Today it has assumed an entirely different significance 
but an equally commendable one in the light of present 
circumstances. The “forward contract” is now being used 
as a policy of insurance against loss of production. More 
and more estates are making such contracts covering that 
proportion of their possible production which will cover 
actual annual expenses, leaving the rest of the output to be 
realized upon at a clear profit, irrespective of whether the 
market price at the time of sale is above or below the cost 
of producing. If above, the estates make a fair profit; if 
below, the returns nevertheless represent net earnings. 
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| The Unexcelled Softener 
ARLINGTON MILLS 


DEGRAS 


PURE WOOL GREASE 
The Ideal Emollient for 


overcoming the surface tension of car- 
bon black and effecting its complete and 
rapid dispersion in the rubber stock. 


W.L.Montgomery & Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 





























10 HIGH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


























Smoothness of the surface of a rubber 
product is noticeable where Factice is used 


The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 























QUALITY CHEMICALS 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Stocked at Akron, Ohio. 







Aniline Oil - * Benzol 


Pine Tars R. , 3 SPERRY Toluol 
Co-Flux 












Akron Manager Sol. Naphtha 














Corn Oil 

Soap Bark 134 E. Miller Ave. svete Seb 
Palm Oils Naphtha 
T. P.G Phone Naphthalene 








Main 1898 








~ Cresylic 7 





























NATIONAL 


Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline 
Triphenylguanidine 
Thiocarbanilide 
Aniline Oil 


The uniformity, pur- 
ity, and strength of 
these accelerators 
meet the exacting de- 
mands of the rubber 
trade. 


Test samples for their 
adaptability to your 
purpose. 


Intermediates Division 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y¥ 
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GOODYEAR SPEEDS WORK 
ON DIRIGIBLE HANGAR 


{kron Company Is Awarded $400,000 
Contract for the Erection of Building 
in which Two Giant Navy Airships 
Will Be Constructed. 


HE Clemmer-Noah Company of Ak 
ron has been awarded a $400,000 cot 
t erect the hangar in w 


ich the 


build 


will 


“lyear-Zeppelin Corporation 
‘ giant dirigibles for the United States 
vy Work on the structure, whi will be 
e largest building in the world when con 
eter s alreadv been started 
Heavy ma ry for the erection job 1s 
ine moved to the Akron municipal airport 
pouring of concrete for the foundatiot 
A che lul t be pin a week ago The 
I southwest port 
ew ! n-dollar air fi ind will | 
1700 tee ] 375 ‘ wide. and 200 feet 
It could easil) ise seve dre 
plane vit om leit over t ’ 
ht tr av« ine eng 
Workshops Being Moved 
Offices and workshops of the Gor 
epp ( ition a being moved t | 
I unt Seiberling Street 
Iron t | Dr Karl \ ste 
ce-presiat ind chiet engineer 
irge of moving the equipment The rin 
int workshop has an area of 30,000 square 
et which will be done the work of torm 
¢ the channels, assembling of girders and 
er preces that can be put together before 
mall issembly iob take place in the 
\ rk e foundation is to be pushed so 


it will be completed by March and the 
fabricated and ready 
time More than 6,000 


1 10.000 vards of concrete 
will be done 


; . 
teel framework will be 
erection by that 

ster ar 


be used. Work 


day and 


ht to finish the hangar by June 1, and it 
expected that the first airship—the ZRS-4 
will take the air two years from that date 


REDUCTIONS ANNOUNCED 
IN LINERETTE PRICES 


yf two cents a pound was re- 
by the Liner & 
¢ Company, Cleveland, O., on 
paper, “Linerette.” The new 

16 cents a pound for 34- to 
and 18 pound for 
hs less than 34 inches 


itly announced Cleveland 
eir separator 
to be 
4-inch stock cents a 
New prices on Blue Processed liner also 
effect on The cost 
liners is now 40 cents per linear 
urd for the 61%4-inch width, prices of other 
idths varying accordingly. This is a re- 
uction of two cents per linear yard over 
1e prices that have been in effect since July 


ent into December 1. 


these 


Financial~Business 
Building Operations 
Personals 
New Products 
































HM PULAU ATL 


RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
NEW PUBLICITY HEAD 


The Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has recently created a pub- 
department as part of its or- 
ganization for the co- 
operating with the newspapers, peri- 
odicals and trade press in the publica- 
tion of and articles of 
general interest concerning the rubber 


licity 
purpose of 


facts, figures 
1 , 
industry. 
Earl Langstroth, formerly publicity 
manager of the New York Trust Com 
pany, has act as 


department. 


appointed to 
new 


been 


manager of the 


amansysreynit nuit TT 


MT 


FIRESTONE NAMES NEW 
COMPANY EXECUTIVES 


stockholders 
Company, 


At the annual meeting of the 
§ the Firestone Tire & 
December 15, the regular quarterly divi 
$2 stock, $1.50 o1 


the 6 per cent preferred, and $1.75 on the 


Rubber 


dends of on the common 
per cent preferred were declared and new 
officers were elected to executive positions 
in the organization. 

; elected as a director 


R J Cope Was fre 


and made vice-president of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company of California. E 
W. Besaw was named a director and vice- 
president of the Firestone Tire & 
Company of Canada. W. A. Baker was re 


turned 


Rubber 


as vice-president and director of the 


Firestone Steel Products Company. 


C. E. Speaks became a dircetor and vice 
president of the Firestone Footwear Com 
pany, and Samuel Broers, manager of the 


Exporting Company, was chosen 
a director and made vice-president of that 
subsidiary. V. H elected 
a director made vice-president of th 
Xylos Rubber Company, and Russell R. 
Gross, production manager of the 
Tire & Rubber Company, was made director 
in the Xylos organization. 

Harvey H. Hollinger, auditor of the Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, was selected 
as comptroller of the company by action of 
the directors, and W. T. Lewis, who has for 
years been purchasing agent for Firestone, 
was elected vice-president of the Firestone 
Cotton Mills Company. 

The outlook for tire and rubber industry 
in the coming year was discussed at the 
meeting 


Firestone 


Dingman was re 


and 


Firestone 


CALIFORNIA PLANT IS 
OPENED BY FIRESTONE 


Formal Ceremonies Are Held to Mark 
the Official Opening of the New Los 
Angeles Factory With Program 
Boadcasted Over Radio Hook-up. 


Pee ey with the inaugura 
tion of its new series of radio broad 
casting programs, the Firestone Tire 

& Rubber Company on December 4 con- 
ducted formal ceremonies in connection with 
the official opening of its recently completed 
tire and tube factory at Los Angeles, Cal 
Following the ceremonies, the new $7,000. 
WOO plant swung into complete 
with all equipment in operation.. 
An invitation to attend the 

roadcast by Harvey S. Firestone, president 
f the company, in 


hook up of 4] 


production 


opening was 


} 
an address made over a 


radio Na 


Stations of the 


tional Broadcasting Company on December 
J In the course of his speech, Mr. Fire 
tone explained wh had chosen Los 


\ gt le S, as 
- 


the site for what he character 
“the most modern and most efficient 
factory” in 


his world-wide organization 


Formal opening of the plant took place on 
the following day during a dedicatory lunch 
eon attended by and 


leaders and staged at the factory 


city officials business 


under the 


auspices f the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce and neighboring community o1 
ganizations. President George L. Eastma: 


of the 
master, 


Los Angeles Chamber acted as toast 
and addresses were made by Russel! 
Firestone, vice president of the western or 
ganization; J. W. Akron, O 
executive vice-president of the parent com 
pany; Mayor George E. 


Thomas of 


Cryer; and Super 
McClellan and Fred T. Beaty 
More than 1,000 industrial, commercial and 
financial leaders of Southern 
were invited to the luncheon, 
an inspection of the 


visors R. F. 


California 
following 


which plant was mad 


Plant Opened to Public 

\n invitation also 
eral Manager R. J. Cope to the general 
public to inspect the factory at any 
between December 3 to 8. 
the plant was kept in 
visitors were 


was extended by Gen 
time 
During the da 
full and 
enabled to 
process of 


operation, 
observe tires 1 
every 

A 


manufacture. 
\ second plant luncheon was conducted 
December 5 in of Los Angeles ser 
vice clubs and still another on December 6 
for automobile distributors and _ dealers, 
other members of the automotive trade, and 
Firestone dealers in Southern Califonia and 
Arizona. On December 7 and 8 Firestone 
branch managers, representatives and deal- 
ers throughout the western territory gath- 
ered for a sales conference. 

“he new factory has more than 10 acres 
of floor space with a productive capacity of 
7,500 tires and 9,000 tubes daily 


honor 








GOODRICH EMPLOYES HAVE 
“GET-TOGETHER” MEETING 


T he ant ual vet-togethert meeting of the 
engineering and productior VISIO! ft em 
ployes of the B. F. Goodrich Company was 
held at the Akron armor the evening 
of December 15 (ongressman ( \. Eaton 
addressed the 2,000 d uper ntendents, 
roreme! and nspector! wre rathered tor 
the program of music, boxing and vaude 
ville 

C. C. Shipman ted as general chairman 


ot the event He vas assisted by (¢ ‘T 


Butler, chairmat f publicit and finance 
I. I Remington, entertainment chairman 
R. C. Stoner, arrangem hairman; W 
P. Sheehy, refreshments chairman ind FE 
K. Davis, chairmat t] boxing commit 
tee P} i] ] Kelly Goodricl ulvertising 
manarel served rl ceremonies 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 
INSURES ALL EMPLOYES 


gram, totaling 
ember 13 


An employes’ insurance pr 


$2,000,000. was announced De for 


the Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron, O 
The plan includes life urance, total and 
permanent disability benefits ckness bene- 
fits, and non-occupatiotr il a dent benefits, 
and is carried in addition to the workmen’s 


compensation insurance 


Each employe with three months or more 
ot continuou erv! é or $2,000, 
effective Decembe l : employes 
will be insured a oon as the have been 
in the compat é months All 
cos ot the imsurar ul to be borne et 
t ely h the T rhe | 


Seiberling Service Pins 
employes of the 
Barberton, O., 


Phirty-six Seiberling 


Rubber Company, were 
awarded five-year service pins on December 
11 [he pins are of gold with the Roman 
together 


stamped on them 


mark 


numeral “five” 


with the Seiberling trade 
Hard Rubber Firm Expands 
Building for a $9,000 addition to 
the the American Hard Rubber 
Company on Seiberling Street, Akron, O., 
taken out. The size of the 
building will be 50 by 62 feet, and the 
tracting work handled by the J. D 


Lind Construction Company. 


permits 
plant oft 
have been new 
con- 


will be 


Barr Acquires Title to Plant 
\s a step toward its 
former Dauch tractor plant at Sandusky, O., 
had the 
in a quit-claim deed filed 
December 8 


acquisition of the 


the Barr Rubber Company factory 


transferred to it 


with the county recorder on 
The amount specified as being involved was 
“$11 and other considerations.” 


Goodvear Airship Booklet 


The fourth edition of the pamphlet, “The 
Story of the Airship,” published by the 
Rubber Company, is now 


CGoodve il ire & 
I Phe 


le press first edition was printed 


n 1926. An introductory article in the latest 
issue by P. W | itchfield. pre sident ot the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, deals wit! 

















FTER 20 months f cross-country 
A travel over rock-strewn gullies and 
across the veldts of Atrica, the two 
trucks used by the Martin Johnson expedi 
tion were still running on the eight Fisk 
tires they started with. British East Africa 
and southern Abyssinia were the principal 
locations of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson's trip in 


the value of the airplane and airship in 
transportation, pointing out that transpor 
tation has been a potent factor in making 
the growth of the United States “one of the 
most amazing phenomena of industrial his- 
tory 

a’s Rocky Roads 

which they took miles of motion picture 
film of lions, elephants, giraffes, and other 
animals. Runnning without a tire gauge 
und with the rubber sidewalls torn off by 
chains, the one-ton trucks usually carried a 
two-ton load through rivers, up 14,000-foot 
mountains, into “pig holes” and out again, 


but not until the very end of the 20-month 


period did they experience a “flat.” 
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SLABACH APPOINTED AS 
FISK ADVERTISING HEAD 
A. W. 
of the advertising department of the 
Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
succeeding Miss Mabel G. Webber who 
tendered her resignation taking effect De- 
cember 1, it was announced on December 11. 
Mr. Slabach comes to Fisk from the Falcon 


Slabach has been appointed head 
Fisk 
Mass., 


Motor Corporation, Elyria, O., where he 
served two years as advertising manager, 
following five years’ experience in adver- 
tising and sales with the Dodge Brothers 
Corporation. 

Miss Webber had been with the Fisk 
Rubber Company for 20 years, joining the 
organization in 1908 as clerk in the sales 
and advertising department. She rose to the 


manager under 
Sullivan, later succeeding. him as 
Miss Webber 
1 trade-mark 
well known 


post of assistant advertising 
George a 
advertising 
who first advocated for use as 


of the Fisk Rubber 
“Time to 


manager. It was 
Company the 


Re-Tire”™ boy 


SEIBERLING HEADS ARE 
RE-ELECTED TO OFFICE 


| 


Present directors and officet t the Sei 


berling Rubber Company were re elected at 
stockholders and 


\kron 


report 


the annual meeting of the 
of the directors of the c 


December 18 


mpany at the 


office on The annual 


ot the company was discussed and prospects 
for the coming year were talked over. 
Ofhcers of the company are Frank A 


Seiberling, president; Charles W. Seiber 


ling, vice-president, treasurer and general 
manager of purchases; H. L. Post, vice- 
president and sales manager; W. S. Wolfe, 


manager: and W 


vice-president and factory 
E. Palmer, secretary 


Mrs. C. C. Goodrich 

Mrs. Mary Anna 

Charles C. Goodrich, director of the B. F 

Goodrich Company, died December 12 at 

Phoenix, Ariz C. C. Goodrich is a son of 

Dr B. F, Goodrich, founder of the « 
that bears his name 


Goodrich, wite ort 


‘ompany 


Victor B. Faulkner 

Victor B. Faulkner, chemical engineer of 
the National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
suffalo, N. Y.. died on November 15 at the 
age of 38. He had been connected with the 


company since 1919. 


Arthur W. Hunsicker 
Arthur W. Hunsicker, 
the Studebaker Corporation of 
December 8 at \kron 
the influenza 
He had previously represented the 


representative ot 
America, 
died on his home in 


as one of first victims of the 
epidemic 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company in Wis 
consin, the gas de 
fense corps in the World War, he had been 
a salesman in the mechanical goods depart- 
ment of the B. F. Goodrich Company 

Mr. Hunsicker, who years old, 
leaves his widow, Mrs. Ina Hunsicker, and 
Funeral services were held Decem- 
ber 11 with burial in Wooster, O. 


and, before he entered 


was 33 


a son. 
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GOODRICH MAN TO HEAD 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


H. E. Cook of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
ny was elected president of the newly or- 
snized Electrical Maintenance Engineers 
ssociation at its first meeting in the Akron 
December 11. It is planned 

have one meeting each month with a 
eaker on some industrial electrical subject 
nd an inspection of the electrical machinery 


Iks Club on 


nd equipment of some plant. 

Other officers named were E. J. Del 
ecchio, Firestone Steel Products Company, 
Cummings, Firestone 
secretary and 


ce-president; O. J 
ire & Rubber Company, 
easurer. H. E. Cook; George Ogle, Biggs 
iler Works Company; G. W. Messner, 
\merican Hard Rubber Company; E. J. Del 
Vecchio; O. J. Cummings; Nicholas Nigo- 
sian, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; F. 
Scranton, Ohio Insulator Company; A. 
Regal, Philadelphia Rubber Company ; 

d J. McFadden, Pittsburgh Valve & 
Fitting Company, are members of the exec- 
Harry Ohlson, Enterprise 
inufacturing Company, made chair- 
in of the inspection committee, and M. R. 


tive committee. 


{ 


was 
Shaw, Star Drilling Company, chairman of 
e entertainment committee. 

The new association is part of the activi 
Electrical Akron, of 
Hanson is 


Le ague of 
secretary. 


es of the 


ich S. C 


CAROLINA RUBBER PLANS 
$10,000 PLANT EXPANSION 
The Carolina Rubber Company, Salisbury, 

installing new equipment to the 

ilue of $10,000 and with the beginning of 

1929 will new tire to be 

as the Clover Leaf balloon in addi- 


C.. 1s 


manufacture a 


nown 
to its present Carolina balloon tire. 
his announcement was made at a gather- 
of salesmen, distributors, and other 


presentatives at the company’s plant De- 
ember 6. 

With the addition of the 
uipment, the output will be increased from 


new factory 
The present brands 
Clover Leaf high 
cord tires 


1) to 700 tires a day. 
the company include 
essure cord tires, Long Distance 
tubes, and Carolina Comfort balloons 


SEARLES RESIGNS POST 
AS SECRETARY OF INDIA 


P. C. Searles, who was one of the or- 
unizers of the India Tire & Rubber Com- 
iny in 1916, announced recently that he 


id resigned from his position as secretary 
id treasurer of the organization, whose 
lant is located at Mogadore, O. He will, 
ywever, continue to act as a director of the 
ympany. 

Mr. Searles declared that he has no other 
lans for the future other than to take an 
xtended rest and probably to spend some 
No announcement has as yet 
the appointment of a suc- 
position left vacant by his 


me in travel. 

een made of 

essor to the 

esignation. 

He will be succeeded as treasurer by W. 
Vieh and as secretary by Sterling W. 

\lderfer 


329 


Okonite Booth a Power Show Feature 

















| 


— 





HIS booth prepared by the Okonite 
Company and the Okonite-Callender 


Company, Passaic, N. J., was one of 
the most attractive at the recent National 
Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engi- 
Central Palace, New 


neering at Grand 


GENERAL HEADS ADDRESS 
300 COMPANY DEALERS 


The General Tire & Rubber Company 
acted as host to 300 dealers from Ohio and 
adjacent states on December 3 and 4. Tire 
dealers were present from Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and western New York to attend 
the two-day convention, included a 
dinner and entertainment at the Akron City 
Club 

William O’ Neil, president of the company, 
dealers and spoke on the 


which 


welcomed the 
progress made during 1928, the best year the 
has had, and the outlook for 1929. 
aS 


company 
\ general discussion on the subject of 
Owner Business” was conducted during the 
first afternoon of the session and other ad 
dresses were made by W. E. Fouse and C 
J. Jahant, vice-presidents; Sam Poor, 
manager; Monty McNaull, manager of truck 
sales; C. E 


sales 


James, assistant 
B. Stiller, 
assistant 


and bus tire 
manager of the department; A 
advertising manager; Ben Herr, 
sales manager; Earl Harvey, in charge of 
General’s school; and Frank Gable, 
chief engineer 


Willoughby Officers Named 

Officials of the newly formed Willoughby 
Rubber Corporation, Willoughby, O., have 
just been designated. They include R. W 
Johns, president; J. E. Disbro, treasurer: 
and J. W. Hencke, secretary. The board 
of directors of the company, which recently 
bought a factory to produce tires for mail 
order selling, comprises these three officers 


and Dr. Noel C. Ice and R. R. Cramer 


sales 


York City. Among other products, the ex- 
hibit displayed Okonite insulated wires and 
cables, varnished cambric cables, rubber in- 
sulated Okonite friction and rubber 
insulating tapes, portable reinforced cords, 
and splicing materials. 


cables, 


MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
TESTING TIRES ON CARS 


The testing car fleet of the Miller Rubber 


Company has been transferred from Akron 
to Florida where continuous tests will be 
made this winter of Miller tires. The first 


detachment that left for the southern state 
comprised seven cars, and others were sched 
uled to follow. 

This testing is usually done from the fac 
tory headquarters at Akron in the summer, 
but during the 
selected as faster tire wear can be obtained 
in warm climates. As fleet 
reached Florida, the cars entered into a day 
and night returning 
to their measuring 


winter southern roads are 


soon as the 


schedule of 
only for 
checking air refueling, motor in- 
spection and changing of drivers. Several 
thousands of miles can be put on a set of 
tires in a week by this means, and a few 
weeks’ testing will result in a greater mile 
age than the average driver operates a car 
in three or four This method of 
testing tires under actual operation enables 
the company to learn from actual experience 
most gruelling 


operation 


base wear, 


pressure, 


years. 


what a tire will do under the 
ce nditions. 


CATALPO! 
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NEW SIZES ARE ADDED Scott Knit Goods Tester MARTHA MILLS PURCHASE 
TO GOODYEAR TUBE LINE COMPLETED BY GOODRICH 

















‘ A ( Pr inne Negotiations for the purchase of the 
—e the Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., by the B. F 
Contuene Tire ( These Goodrich Company have been completed, and 
; » M243 2 x 5.50 the rubber company will assume control of 
ny 39 ( 38 x 8.25 the fabric plant on January | Che purchase 
y nd 40x9 tyt was made from the Hightower Company, 
, ‘ is ope! which owns four other mills manufacturing 
hal small sheetings and tire fabric, according to W. H 
we , ' » 7.00-20 Hightower, president 
ary th The Goodrich organization secured an 
, ‘e ieee | ht-p! option on the mill when it was completed 
poss All two years ago and at the time it was placed 
" hy under the management of the Thomaston 
' . . Milling Company \. T. Matthews, who 
‘ ’ ich has served for the last 28 vears as produc 
“ on tion manager tor the latter company. is t 
become the local manager 
Che plant, which is capitalized at $2,100 
CG , 000, has an outlay of 32,000 spindles. and 
, \ ld ip it 1S expected that Goodricl will imerease 
mont to laprove the tr we ( this capacity to 100,000 spindles and employ 
’ ', » ex /O0O more operators The acquisition of the 
D factory will enable the B. F. Goodrich Com 
‘ ss pany to make the greater part of the fabri 
Path used in its cord tires 
10-ply , 
lt TEXTILE RUBBER FIRM 
Potro cae tex bade ae ie INCREASES PRODUCTION 
Oh, P { ew strenoth tecter for it goods - “ 
Con recently been developed 1 the Hes : he Textile Rubber Company has ma 
. , , , terialiv increased its itput since 1 ving 
, : re bh ae A nd tine Plant to Medina, O. While never exceeding 
é; Bap: , - oe Pare. roduction of $450 wort f rubber goo 
“—* ' ne fim . : site _— lay in its Akron factory, th mpany ha 
> re - rhe aaa cle lena ee ilready reached a volume of $618 a day at 
roe i rN a Se Seger rc igragen Medina, and predictions of. a regular output 
MIL ia, a tis Geaateen ak tec Ga $1,000 daily have been made by C. H 
', on Kellow, general manag 
- , é Che company has rece een exhibitit 
Ver S . I prod cts Me 1 Saving 
. al 11 : pat P leposit Bank, including re liffere 
H. & R. RI BBER ¢ OMPANY ite f rw a i Mca - tems Che exhibit clud rubber fly 
MANUFACTURING NEW TAP achine. The other half of the apparatus ‘Watters, hard rubber wheels with soft ru 
: \ ; ° he« , Acuut 
roller it ster 1 
f hall er f 
Vf \\ pK 
1 ture r 
. , 
- pe ¢ i 
’ P bi ‘ 
my | I DuP 
lict | } 
’ ‘ i 
a | 
' ‘ > rit i 
' lal GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Sn Oe ert C. H ; es v BUYS SITE AT DETROIT 
Ta | R H ‘ 
S Che Grasselli Chemi Cor manu 
: ‘ of chemical ber ind 
nA 1 ory and result nd a su E. I Pont « 
& Rial ( : t :, \Nemour & Compa purchased 2 
Ye S Firestone, “© Ma@nutacturet s land | M gan ( tral R il) 
I and along the Detr Ri Detroit 
. Rubber Protects Gridiron Mich. Work will start in the near future 
—— . = ae | insure a dry field for the New Year i projected construction program 
iy football game between the unbeate he land and first manufacturing unit 
teams of the University of California and ion to be erected will cost $1,000,000, while 
! the Georgia Institute of Technology, six tor ther units to be built in the next five years 
| f rubberized canvas have been shipped fron ill bring the investment up to $5,000,000 
* Berkeley, Cal., to Pasadena for use on the he company intends to manufacture sul 
grass covered gridiron of the Rose Bowl, thi iri'c acid and cther chemicals in these 
_— — ~ —__—___—____ cene of the contest piants 
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& : Names in the News , ; 





[, CLINTON was recently appointed man- 
f the personnel department and di- 
tor of the sales school at the tactory 
, the Fisk Rubber Company. Mr. Clinton 
spent many years in the rubber industry 
various sales executive positions 
Haywoop M. TAyLor has resigned his 
sition as chemist for the Fisk Rubber 
mpany to accept the post of head of 
, department of chemistry at the Wilmer 
iphthalmological Institute of the Medical 
hool, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
WiLLt1AM F, TuLey has left the research 
epartment of the Celotex Company, Chi 
go, lll., to take a position in the general 
“ research laboratories of the United States 
Rubber Company at Passaic, N. J 
Epwarp G, DUISENBERG, senior partner in 
Honolulu brokerage firm of Duisenberg 
Wichman & Company, has just returned to 
company’s offices after a tour of the Far 
ist. He says that the rubber industry ap- 
rs t he gradually getting on a firmer 
isis and that certain weaker estates in all 
bability will be absorbed by larger and 
nger ones. 
WILLARD P. SEIBERLING spoke before the 
ns Club of Akron December 11 on the 
ibject, “Ballooning, Then and Now.” Mr. 
Seiberling was one of the first balloon pilots 
Akron, he and WArp VAN ORMAN com- 
eting in the world flight in Europe in 1921. 
CoLONEL NorMAN J. Boots, well known 
ator, was an Akron visitor during the 
th as a guest of C. T. Hurcurins, ad 
rtising manager of the Goodyear Tire & 
bber Company, and W. T. SISLer. Colo 
el Boots, who was the youngest major in 
ur division during the war and who 
been associated with Colonel Lindbergh 
his aeronautical adventures, has heen 
ng a study of Akron in its relation to 
| aviation 
H. MERRELL, vice-president of thx 
' ttan Rubber Manufacturing Com 
Pas a N .: has been appointed a 
of the newly formed Jenkins Tele 
Corporatio Mr. Merrell is also a 
rector of the DeForest Radio Company, 
se ofhcers are largely interested in the 


) 


REDERICK R. Dow? 


| ‘ES has been appointed 
the Du Pont 


Cellophane Company to 


rl contact with chemical and research 
f the organization in making surveys 
ious trades in which Cellophane may 
made an important utility material. This 


+r 


ansparent wrapper used by many rub 


oods manufacturers in packaging their 


; 


manager of the 
ie Goodyear Tire 
December 10 


R. Jacops, assistant 
nautics department of tl 


Rubber Company, spoke on 


before a meeting of the National Malleable 


& Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, O., 


on the future of rigid aircraft. 


M. M. Morz 


Goodyear Friars 


abbott of the 
Club at its annual meeting. 


was elected 


\ final meeting under the direction of the 
retiring officers was held December 15 in 
the hall of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company at Akron 
JoHN H. Grant of Franklin, Ind., and 
Van D. Wicur of Governeur, N. Y., who 


} 


have been in Liberia as representatives of 


the Firestone Plantations Company, a sub- 





aa 


: ies 


a 











J. H. GRANT and V. D. WIGHT 


sidiary of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, arrived in New York December 
10 on the S. S. Minnetonka. They report 


that the development of 
in that 


rubber plantations 
country is progressing favorably 
\kron branch 

Rubber & 


pany, has been appointed 


GLEN DAILY, manager for 


the Pennsylvania Supply Com 


general sales su- 


pervisor of all the company’s’ branches 
WALTER MCCLELLAND will succeed him as 
manager of the Akron branch 

FRANK A. SEIBERLING, president of the 


Seiberling Rubber Company, has been re 
Probate Judge Lewis D 


member of the metropolitan park 


appointed by SLus 


SER as a 


board of Akro1 Mr. Seiberling is begin 
ning his seventh year of service with that 
} : 
hod, 

Dr. Kart ARNSTEIN, vice-president in 
charg of et eineering at the (Goodvear 
Zeppe lin Corp ration, S[* ke on December 6 


before members of the Society of Automo 
tive Engineers at the Hotel Stevens, Chi 
cago, Ill The meeting was held in con 
nection with the International Aeronautical 
Exposition in that city 

WALTER S. SAFFELL of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company and Miss PEARL Hynps 
1f Akron were married December 7 in the 
Goodyear dirigible Puritan while flying over 
\kron. The ceremony was performed by 


> 


the Rev. Rotittn GoopFeLttow, who had pre 


viously won the title of the city’s “flying 
parson” by periorming an airplane wedding 
on Thanksgiving Day. 


Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, and 
Jacosp Prerrrer, president of the Miller 
Rubber Company, are Akron’s representa- 


tives in the national council of the National 
Economic League, which has as its aim the 
prevention of war. Members of this league 
recently endorsed the Kellogg-Briand anti 
war pact, recommending its acceptance by 
the United States Senate. 

Pau. A. Porson of the Polson Rubber 
Company, Garrettsville, O., is traveling 
through the western states visiting distribu 
tors of Polson inner tubes. He 
East Long Beach, Cal., on December 1 to 
confer with local officials of the Western 
Auto Supply Company. 


arrived at 


T. G. GranaM, first vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has recently been 
named a director of the Ohio State Bank 
and Trust Company. Mr was 
works manager at Goodrich prior to his pro- 


Graham 


motion to the vice-presidency. 

Dr. Homer ApKINS, professor of chemis- 
try at the University of Wisconsin, ad- 
dressed members of the Akron section of the 
American Chemical Society at the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company general offices on 
December 14. His topic was “The Measure- 
ment of Chemical Reactivity.” 

F. H. Harris has returned to the India 
lire & Rubber Company to man- 
ager of accessory and repair material sales. 
He had been with India in 1926 and before 
that Diamond Rub 
ber Company and the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
1901. 


become 


was connected with the 
pany since 
C. E. Mirey has resigned his position as 
vice-president and general 
of the National Tire & 
East Palestine, O. No 
as yet been made of the 


successor to Mr. Miley 


sales manager 
Rubber Company, 


has 


appt untment Oot a 


announcement 


STANLEY W. Harris, the 
National Rubber Machinery 
Ciirton W. SLusser, vice-president of the 
Tire & have 
been chosen to act as members of the board 


lirectors oft Akron Chamber of 


president ot 
Company, and 
Company, 


Goodyear Rubber 


ot ¢ the 
Commerce. 


Joun Lorenz has recently been appointed 


factory superintendent of the India Tire & 
Rubber Company He was formerly with 
the Pharis Tire & Rubber Company, New- 


ark, N. Le 


Crartes C, Gates, president of the Gates 
Rubber Company, Denver, Col., was a 
speaker at a recent meeting of the Denver 
Real Estate Board. His topic was “Bal- 
anced Progress.” 
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inancial News | 





TRADING IS ACTIVE IN 
TIRE COMPANY STOCKS 


Goodyear and General Common Attain 
New High Levels as Year Draws to 
a Close with Brighter Outlook for 
All Rubber Manufacturers 
W: : 
} 
a 
ts, ? 
wy } 
‘ | 
Ge | 
tt 
Firestone Holds Gains 
{ i] () 
0 14 j 
at 10° 
20 
be 
' | 
t re ‘ ‘ { ‘ 
re ‘ 1 \ ‘ t 
Ste ! i cw M ‘ te 
sn} my cel tock ay ‘ ly che 
clarec pened it oOo ar mained at 
that level without the activ trading that 
previously featured this ‘ 








ee 


CATALPO! 




















Vote du Pont Split-U; 


Stockholders of E. I. du Pont de Net IT 
x. Company, Wilmingtor Del., voted 
Tr mbet 17 t change iuthorized 
15,000,000 shares of $20 par valu 
toad f 5.000.000 no par shar 
aves the wa lor l snare el 
1 a halt new shares for « 2811 
stand pres¢ ( m ire 
Stocl ders al approved issut 500.000 


hares for sale to employes 


General Tire Dividend 
lire AS 


regular 


Che General 
declared the 


l per cent on the 6 per cent cumul 


Rubber ( ompatr 


quarte rly 


preferred stock, pavable December 3] ' 
tock f record as of December 20 
Goodyear Retires Notes 
"i GC dveat Dire © Rubber ( mpa 
retired at maturit December 15 
balance Its utstanding issue t ti r 
ear 5 pe cent gold notes, amounting t 
7 SOO 000 P ment of principa _" 
t tw mac it the fhces i iT] 


Form Woodward Tire Company 


‘ 


\ charter has been issued by the sect 
£ state of West Virginia to th guile 
Parkersburg, W. Va., “‘t 


lire Comp 
n ture automobile t tul i 
< Che compa vas ipitalize 
100.000 1 \ Mf (sre i \\ \ 
Fone Akron, O.. H. M. Cook and L. H 
Kirk of Columbus. O.. and J. T. W val 


\ yy ) 1% 
Fa 6 6! ; i 
Fa ‘ ) ) 7 
Fire ‘ ) 19 232 é 
‘ pfd 11 ' 
Fisk 31 i l s 
t pid 64 OJ 5 

Genera 215 200 215 165 

} pfd gg 99 11 QR 
Goodrich 85 84% 9 68 

do. pfd 11 112 115% 9 
Goodyear Com 101 7% 1091 151, 

do. pr. pfd 101%, 102 103! 21 
Hood 25% 27 13 25 
India 85 37! 57% 16 
Intercontinental 10%, 117 21%, RIK 
Kelly Springfield 20%, 221 7% 15 

do Ist pfd 90 5S 
Lee 20 21 26! 17% 
Miller 22%, 231, 27 187%, 

do. pfd 73 74 97! 70 
Mohawk aD 23% 246 29%, 

do pfd RR 90 95 55 
Norwalk BN 5%, Ty 2% 

do. pfd 40% 48 33%, 
Seiberling 51% 52% 55 35 

do. pfd 107 107% 107% 102 
U. S. Rubber 41 41 63, 27 

do pfd 72% 697. 109% 55 


= 


AKRON RECLAIMING CO. 
TO OPEN NEW FACTORY 


; 
\ new plant will be op shortly ; 
East St. Louis, Ill, by the Akron Rubhe 
Reclaiming Company, it wa unnounce ' 
ifter the annual meeting of the stockholdet 
directors of the compa on Decembe 
) Che plant it East S | ls is to be 
practically the sam ‘ is th pres ‘4 


lactory. 
The company showed a ten months’ pr 
$100,396.64 for the period ending Oct 


ver 31, prior to the payment federal i 
come taxes. As the company started bus 
ess the first of this ir and the end 
fiscal year has been set t October 31 
the first annual report vere ly 
months The regular semi-annual d.v 
50 cents a share on the compa 
vas declared 
) 
\llen F. Avers, preside \) 
State Bank & Trust Compa is a 
to the board of directors of the compan 
Sc officers LI one iré were ‘ 


elect The othe theials are | B. H 


ber, president; W. M. Welch, first vice 
president and general manager }. M \ 
eric second vice president nd R 
Houston, secretary and treasurer Member 
the b ard Ol direct rs vl vere rea] 
pointed include J. B. Huber, W. M. Wel 
1. M. Alderfer, C. W. Seiberling, R. M 
Pilmors Arnold H. Smit ind Albert R 
Het 


FOOTE BROS. TO ACQUIRE 
FOUR OTHER COMPANIES 


Fo te Br (sear ( \l e \ 1! 
pany, Chicago, Ill., manu ture t spe 
reducers, flexible coupling 1 other iten 
rubber factories, | 
1uisition of four additi l firn 
es absorbed T ti { l tw! 
Equipment Comp t S 
Mf ( Com " Nort ot 
Steel & Ilron Corpor ill M 
Minn., and I M if 
Company, of Joliet, | 
\ meeting of stockl ( Dec n 
3 iuthorized i mcreast ( mi ; 
tock of the Foote Bros. compar 
120,000 to 250,000 shares of $5 par valu j 
Of the additional shares, 60,000 will be us« 
for completing the acquisition of the mergt } 


offered t 


Details of 


companies and the balance will be 
stockholders on 
iperating plans and othe 
later 


CATALPO! 


special terms 


policies are t be 


announced 
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Rubber Good d Specialti 
Heavy Duty Rubber Wrestling Mat Cover 
he Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company This rubberized fabric wrestling mat 
¥ rq cover is said by its manufacturers, the 


icon Falls, Conn., is offering to the trade 


eavy duty rubber under the name of the 


Notch Tacoma. It is of the half storm 
with rolled edge and black with a 
eo er anette aati: oo 








aS 
iy sole Made of the best grade gum 
tock, it presents an attractive appearance 
it is built for rugged wear without 
msy weight. 
Rubber Cement 
United Shoe Machinery Corporatio 
Building,. Boston, Mass., has devel 
ed ew product under the name 
SMC United liquid rubber cement. Said 
e an efhcient and economical cement, 
th great holding power, it also meets all 
equirements of shoe repairers for all 
nd work, such as channel stitching and 
soles prior to the stitching op 


LIQUID RUBBER | 
CEMENT = 


A nigh grede. quick Grying 


rubber sotes before stitcheng 
ed 
tema romper, Ment cay om Some © 
var ED Smt 
teaconnesy compan OR 
austen oo 





Its primary purpose is the patch- 
g of rubbers in the shoe repairing trade, 


ut the uses to which it may be put are in- 


imerable. This cement is being marketed 


large and serviceable containers that as- 


ure the user of protection against losses 


l 


rough leakage and evaporation while the 


n is standing in his shop. 





Winter Galosh 


Smartness and style as well as absolute 


protection against wet and cold are empha 


sized as features of the new Ritz galosh 


manufactured by the Firestone Footwear 
Company, Boston, Mass. Accurate tailor- 
ing of colorful fabrics sets off the slender 


Soles are of light but long- 
It is offered in brown Jer- 
sey, black Jersey, fawn Jersey, gray diamond 


lines of the foot. 
wearing rubber. 


Jersey, and tan diamond Jersey, with gray 


nett linings to protect delicate leathers and 

hosiery. 
Child’s Raincoat 

\ rubberized rain 

‘oat designed espe- 

cially for young chil- 

dren has been put on 

the market by the 


Lancashire and 
Cheshire Rubber Com- 


pany, 30 Thames 


street, 


England. 


Liverpool, 
Made in a1 
attractive pattern, it 


is so manufactured as 








to as light as posi- 
sible It is offered in several colors witl 
wide collars and large pockets 
Rubber Golf Tee 
The claim of the Perfect Golf Tee Com- 
pany, New London, Wis., makers of this 
new tee, is that it is novel, convenient and 
substantial. st ss 
constructed of rubber 
and afhxed to the 
ground with a nail 


\ ct rd 


are also furnished with 


and weight 


each tee, which can be 
used in place of a nail 
if the golfer desires 
Its purpose is to pro- 
vide the golfer with 
a means of supporting his ball at a uniform 
height and in a position whereat it will be 
positively available for the player to hit 
without interference from the tee. The 
player who continually uses this tee will be- 
come accustomed to hitting the ball at a 
uniform height from the ground and will 
thus secure greater accuracy. Because of its 
flexibility, it offers no resistance to the club 
as it meets the ball. 








Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., to afford the first and most certain ade- 
protection 


quate against infection which 








might be incurred in wrestling, tumbling or 
other mat work. Made of high grade fabric 
rubber both 
it is entirely waterproof and may be washed 
and 
skin and 
minimum, while at the same time protecting 
from surface dirt and dust and from 
the possibility of being torn. The covers, as 
illustration, are held 


frictioned and coated on sides, 


as thoroughly frequently as necessary 


It reduces burning chafing to a 


mats 


shown in the securely 


in place by ropes passed through brass 
erommets in reinforced edges and corners 
underneath the mat 
Toilet Set 
Everything needed for a man’s early 
morning toilet is contained in this Reliance 

















toilet set now being offered by Reliance 
Rubberware, Ltd., Formosa Street, Lon 
don, England. A popular American brand 


of safety razor, shaving cream, towel, soap 
mirror and other accessories are all packed 
in a strong rubber case, making a compact 
whole that will occupy but little space in a 
traveling bag. Ladies’ fitted toilet cases in 
this style are also being manufactured by 
the same firm. 
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NEW ASSOCIATION PLANS 
NATIONAL RUBBER WEEK 
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BELIEVE FLOATING TIRE 
FROM HINCHCLIFFE PLANE 


Washed ashor n tl car ear Done 
gal, Ireland i «6G Irie Silver cor 
airplane tire may be t first definite clue 
to the fate met } the rahle Fic 
MacKay, daughter of Lor Inchcape of 
England, and Captain Walter Hinchcliff. 


ore oT England's rorem aviator wh 
flew into the oblivion of the North Atlantic 
on an attempted flight ¢ America last 
March B. F. Goodrich ( ympat theials 
at Akron say that the size of the tire 412 x6 
inche is the same a used on Stinson 
Detroiter plan rT is Hinchcliffe’ Ey 
deavor,” and the serial number. 76.178.547 
that it was ld at about the time 


indicate 
the plane Wa 


Factories in D. E. L 


The rubber ! tort tani ed } } 
Netherlar Rubber U1 ! ire t making 
a itistactor rogress f Det cx 
pected | ictories wert vy the | l 
at Palembang Randiet ' Diam ‘ 
Febrt if \u } | \ ' ‘ ot 1927 
respectivel ‘ ‘ ill ictive factory 
wa hous Pp ' tinued 
Ooperatl \r mice \ em } 
S rhe } ‘ | tor | | < vas 
cl ed la iT 1928 ver wing ¢ 
unsatisfactory re 1 at ¢ meet 
ims t va dec le t ilread I 
curred as well a } nsid able portion of 
the high building costs must writrer t 
irom tuture profit é could he 
Inv ¢ derat ‘ ’ - 

- - -_ —_— 




















London Anti-Fog ( “aps 














TIViI thr ug the dens¢ rogs I | 

n | created a demand for these ant 

r caps for the headlights of automobiles 
lhe device consists simply of a transp 
mber-colored rubber stretched ov tl 
imp nd x perience has show1 that 
light filtered through this rubber sheet « 


penetrate the foggy atmosphere of the Eng 
lish city | 


with much 
rdinary headlight 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 
SELLING RICKSHAW TIRES 


Whilk 


Japan 


not many automobiles 


business there is ert 


there 
the 
in supplying pneumatic tires for the 
native rickshaws. This fact stated by 
Sir J Beharrel, managing director 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd.. 
Seattle, Wash., on his 


are 
tire owl 
rapidly 
was 
George 
while 
stopping at \merican 
tour 
‘The 
rickshaws,” he 
them It is a 


Japanese would not part with their 


said: “so we put pnet 
good busines 


tires on very 


tor the tire is almost as big as a motorcvck 
tire and they wear out rapidly on some of 
those rough streets The streets In many 


cities are too narrow for motor traffic. but 
earthquake 
4 | 
Yok 
metropolis 


amazing busine SS 


the recent remedied that te a 


hama is now 
Bus 


great extent rising < 


model with oad avenues 


activity 


36-Cent Rubber 


London newspaper on the 
Ninepenny Rubbs 


Looks for 


Writing i " 


Anomaly of Owen 
Tomlinson, English economist. recently de 
clared that the “economic price” of crude 


rubber is in the neighborhood of 1s 6d. or 
46 cents a pound After an exhaustive dis 
cussion of the present statisti al situation, he 


expressed the opinion that an acre of rubber. 


yielding 350 pounds a year, would give only 
6 per cent profit at an average of 3d profit 
to the pound. “I would 1 fair averag 


ill-in’ price at not | thz 


depreciation and amortization, and I would 


that Is 


rubber, re 


Sav presenting is Goes 
not much more than 6 per cent on capital 
nvested, is not an econ mic price tor the 
industry view f the s to be « 

countered T t n d the economi price 
must be sought for nearer Is 6d thar 





AVON RUBBER COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 1929 LIN] 


1.11 | 
Dalis, t 


In addition to its familiar gol t 
\von India Rubber Company, Ltd., Wilt 
] +1 


England, is listing for ming ye: 
many varied types of sport dries a 
other rubber products. The Avon compa 
is one of the largest makers grips 


cricket and tennis in 
Avon football 
produced in large quantities, wl 


bladders are well known a1 
ile a line 
which the company has specialized in rece 
play halls 


molded 


vears is children’s 
Bouncer, 
patterns, 1s 


Bladder made in 


sponge 
unique 


“iazz” 


Beach similar colors 


Other Avon sports sundries include 
f various kinds, notably lacrosse and fi 
practice balls, dog balls, biscuits, et 
hockey, quoit and po rings, ping | 


sheeting, bowling ball tee 


] -|- 
| cleaners, an veriappi 


‘rip. The company also specializes in 
ber novelties for the home, one of the 


sellers of which is the 


bowl. Equally popular are tl Avon fur 
ture cups, bath mats, toilet sponges, tabl 
or sideboard mats, rubber carpet ar 
druggeting. For radio, the 1929 catalogue 


vill list accumulator 


ng, the 


the Anti-Vibrator pad for 


the Avon handle belt 
Acidproof accumulator tray and 
f delicate 


tube sets 


ENGLAND IS INTERESTED 
IN RUBBER FROM COAL 


That England is following closely all « 
velopments in 


Hofmann’s 


connection with Dr 


researches in the production of 


revealed 


synthetic rubber from coal was 
a recent session of Parliament J. West 
wood drew attention to the claims of the 
German dye trust that such production wa 
commercially possible and asked what step | 
the government was taking to help similar 
research in England 

Commodore King answered, “I understa 


that processes by which a n 


sembling rubber in its physical and chemica 
properties can be made fron il have beet 
known for many years, but that they have 
not been exploited owing to the high cost of 
production in comparison with the price and 
superiority of the natural product The 
government has already made a grant to the 


Rubber 


informed as 


Research Association of British 
Manufacturers, which is fully 


to the situation.” 


Rubber Boats for Byrd | 
shipped from 
to San Fran- 


Several rubber boats were 


a New York firm by 


air mail 


cisco and thence by liner to New Zealand 
for the use of Commander Richard E. Byrd 
in his Antarctic expeditior [he boats were 


in hi 
deflated and packed in compact bundles to 


ve shipped by air 


I a hurry 
call from the explorer ; 


kK ubber . 1ge 
ber 25, 1928 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items -: 





-ADING NOW LIGHTER 
ON RUBBER EXCHANG 


% 
|: 
4 


vocarer Positions Are Firmer in Fort- 
ight of Less Active Trading with 
selling Pressure Scant and Buying 
upport Only Moderate. 
7 N lighte rading tl 1 re 
4 1 
| y, £ tortnignt was evidel 1 tne 
f futures on the Rubber I 
New York during the period just 
The average of daily sales declined 
ibl th standing days in the 
ks, and prices the end of 
d varied only slight] rom those 
‘ had opened 
i ! Decemb«e l/ ange ron 
Ss h pi to 10 7 int Ve i tl s¢ 
n December 5 The surprising 
was tna Vas th earDy positions 
rmes 1i¢ tracts r oep- 
ind O bet ext year showed de 
Che i Decembe prices q te 
Na vere 90 pornts ibove the 
4 the ort gnt vhile the distant 
Ss me < vere 10 pe t wer! 
Futures Steadier at Close 
the per d closed, crude rubber tutures 
ed a steady undertone, and in early 
ons on the final day advances of 10 
points were frequent hese, however, 
erased before the session ended as 
reduced their ideas and selling cut 
nal figures to the lows of the day. The 
that the increase in the London stock 
was not so great as anticipated con 
ited to the better feeling 
ution on the part of operators has cor 


Che table 


ly volume of 


d to be the keynote of the day, and dt 


been 


sessions have 


will be any 


featureless 
That there 
ge before the 


apprecial 
Christmas holiday 
nded seems doubtful with all factors a 
coming develo 


itly willing to await 


indicates the daily 


tions in prices on the 


bel yW 
Exchange and t 


‘ 
saies 


ill 


the re 


le 


season 


p- 
p 


fluc- 


he 


COLOMBIA TO COLONIZE 
RUBBER GROWING AREA 


[he virgin country, known as the 
Amazon head land, is to be colonized 
with a view developing its rubber 
producing possibilities The region, 
which is rich in rubber, is the objec 
tive of a Colombian government mis 
sion which passed through Para, 


Brazil, on December 1, en route to 


Manaos and points west 


lhe party is entrusted with the task 
of establishing colonies along the 
Colombian-Amazonas frontier, and it 


is estimated that about $1,000,000 will 
the venture Colombia 
been a leading producer ot 

figure of 
long tons, 
the present 


half that 


be invested in 
has never 
highest annual 


Y90) 


rubber, its 


exports being attained 


in 1917, 


é xports 


while at time it 


probably amount 


ve arly 


FORD PLANS ATTACKED AS 
BRAZIL MAKES NEW GRANT 


\t the same time that newspapers in 
Brazil have beet attacking the concession 
made for Henry Ford's proposed rubber 
plantations, the government has been mak 


ing new and additional grants for rubber 
growing and other purposes The news 
paper Folha da Norte on December 1 
launched a fresh attack on the Ford cor 


cession, declaring that Ford is “planting a 


sordid commercialism in the Amazon al 
ley.” 

On the 
a German syndicate a concession of 


same day the State of Maranha 
granted 
24,000 acres for 99 years for the development 
of the cocoanut fibre industry and whatever 
other purposes the land may be suitable for, 
including the possibility of rubber planting 
\ new Japanese company has just been or 
ganized to take over the 2,400,000-acre con 
which the 
granted to a 
for rubber growing and other purposes 


cession government of Para re 


cently syndicate of Japanese 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


r. 


or. 
20 
30 
50 


30 


FROM DECEMBER 5 TO DECEMBER 17, 1928 


June July 


May Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Sales* 
May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Sales* 
18.30 18.50 18.60 18.70 18.80 18.90 18.90 319 


18.40 18.60 18.60 18.70 18.70 18.80 
18.60. 18.60 18.70 18.80 18.80 18.90 
18.40 18.60 18.70 18.70 18.70 18.90 


18.90 490 
19.00 123 
19.00 105 





30 
20 
30 
20 
20 
20 


18.40 18.50 18.60 18.70 18.70 18.80 18.90 320 


18.30 18.40 18.40 18.50 18.60 18.70 18.80 267 
18.40 18.50 18.50 18.60 18.70 18.80 18.90 95 
18.30 18.30 18.50 18.60 18.70 18.80 18.90 874 
18.30 18.50 18.60 18.70 18.70 18.80 18.90 59 
18.40 18.50 18.60 18.70 18.70 18.80 18.90 142 





Spot Dec Jan. Feb. Mar. Ap 
Spot Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Ay 

5 17.70 17.50 17.70 17.90 18.00 18. 
6 17.90 17.60 17.90 17.90 18.00 18. 
7 18.00 17.80 17.90 18.00 18.30 18. 
8 17.90 17.90 17.90 17.90 18.10 18. 
10 17.90 17.80 17.80 17.90 18.10 18. 
11 18.00 17.70 17.70 17.90 18.00 18. 
12 17.90 17.80 17.80 17.90 18.10 18. 
13 17.90 17.80 17.70 17.90 18.10 18. 
14 17.90 17.70 17.60 17.80 18.00 18. 
15 17.90 17.70 17.70 17.90 18.00 18. 
~ 17 18.00 17.80 17.70 17.90 18.00 18. 


20 


18.40 18.50 18.60 18.70 18.70 18.80 18.90 251 





*In lots of 2% tons each 


PROSPERITY IN INDUSTRY 
PREDICTED BY HENDERSON 


Rubber manufacturing companies face a 
period of substantial prosperity during the 
vext year or two, F. R. Henderson, presi 
dent of the Rubber Exchange of New York, 


declared in addressing a meeting of the Bank 


Credit Associates on December 6 
PCiic¢ rally 


1929 


are 
and 
well- 


“Leaders of industry 
outlook for 


particular reasons why 


pretty 
optimistic as to the 
there are the 
managed rubber companies may be expected 
in this prosperity,” he said. ‘With 
rubber selling at the actual 
cost of production, with manufacturers vir 
tually all cleared of their high priced stocks, 
holding 
the coming year being 
the 
And this period of prosperity may easily be 
extended well into the following year or so.” 

Mr. Henderson stated that he looked for 
through 


+ 


o share 


crude close to 


and with consumption well up, 
everything points to 
industry. 


a profitable one for rubber 


a period 
just as the 
“This 


the rubber industry to go 


of mergers and consolidations, 
motor car business 1s passing through 
and 

big business,” he explained, 
it should be, for it is the 


ultimatel benefit 


is a day of mergers consolidations in 


“and this is as 
consumer who 
im- 


What 


industry will, 


reaps the through 


proved products and lower 


prices 


has happened in the automotive 


[ believe, be duplicated, possibly on a smaller 


scale, in the rubber industry.” 


In closing Mr. Henderson outlined the 


benefits of the Rubber Exchange to the in 
dustry in protecting importers, manufac 
turers and dealers against undue losses 
through the possibility of extreme fluctua 
tions in the price of the raw material 


LOW PRICES FAIL TO 
CURTAIL PARA OUTPUT 
There have been no recent changes in the 
rubber market at Para, Brazil, according to 
a late dispatch from Vice Consul Gerald A. 
Drew. Receipts during October were 1,950 
tons, an increase of 424 tons over September, 
and only 20 tons less than for October, 1927, 
indicating that the current prices have 
not yet had time to diminish the gathering 
interior. A year is usually 
fall in prices to affect the 


low 


of latex in the 
required for a 


“seringueriros,’ causing them to turn to 
other more lucrative occupations. 
Stocks at Para have reached the un- 


precedented total of 3,340 tons for the end 
of October, the major part of which re- 
mains in first hands. Exports of washed 
rubber are increasing steadily, such ship- 
ments amounting to 102.5 tons for October. 
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MONUMENT TO GOODRICH when Colonel George T. Perkins and ; ] 
nee seameneners . » . George W. Crouse, having faith in its fu- 4 
SUGGESTED FOR AKRON ture, supplied needed financial backing i C iF A ~ S I F I E D 
This support not only returned to them 
That the people of Akron should some teat wealth, but led to Akron’s present ADVERTISING 
day build a monument to Dr. B. F. Goodrich ‘ominance in the rubber world.” 
— ’ 
is the belief of Congressman-clect Francis _ ‘ 10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
bl} 
Seiberling of that city. In a talk before the . eras aes oy 
ee Ange ge ale General Building is Rushed ress replies to Box Numbers 
Commerce Club of the University of Akron 


THE RUBBER AGE 


The -~w $1.000.0 actory additi 
The new $1,000,000 factory addition of 250 West 57th St., New York City 


the General Tire & Rubber Company at 








on December 6, Mr. Seiberling, who is sec 











retary the Akron Industrial Foundation, : ; . 
udvanced this suggestior Akron is being rushed to completion and 
“y sant fact here he founded bably will be ready for occupancy far 
in starti 1s tor re, he ounde . ~~~ es ’ . ie 
the rubber industry which has made Akron ‘omer than was anticipated. Speed records HELP WANTED 
, +] anes amp 1 teclared “We were broken recently when contractors com 
know1 © Word OV © aeclared We - Large accelerator manufacturer wants 


pleted structural work for one of the large 


can never know the full worth an i s- - : : 
4 - WOreh OF an — When ¢*perienced compounding chemist for 


t 1 communit strugeline units within eight working days. 
for a foothold. The B. F. Goodrich Com finished, the additions will enable General traveling. Very satisfactory remunera- 
pany was having an extremely difficult time to increase its output 50 per cent. tion. Address Box 506, THE RUBBER 


AGE. 





MAN with complete experience in making 
molded goods such as water bottles, caps, 
tc. Opportunity to receive complete charg: 
of department for right man. Reply in con 
fidence, giving full details as to present 


The Philadelphia Rubber | #2" 


USED MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 











Works ( om an ALLEN STRAINER with 12” to 15” 
screw or worm. We want a machine in 
good condition and for prompt delivery 


Address Box 504, THE RUBBER AGE 














Manufacturer of 








Machines mechanically 
accurate, simple in de- 

sign, easy to read and 

easy to operate—for test- i 
ing purposes in material 
standard departments, 
| 





purchasing departments, 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of etc. If you are not al- 
| ready familiar with Scott 
Testers write for descrip- 

tive literature. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. 


PROVIDENCE ,R.I. é 





STANDARDIZED QUALITY 








Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL | 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


NEW YORK | Physical and Chemical Testing 


7 cial facil brasio d ck 
| 52 Vanderbilt Ave. ee ae 
Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 
New Processes and Formulas 
OAKS, PA. Developed 
Montzomery Coun ’ ; 
( 3 ry ty) R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 





AKRON, OHIO 
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WHIT TAKES Pg | The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Specialists in SOFTENERS 


The name DAMASCUS on softeners means the 
same as Sterling does on silver or 18 Karat on gold 


Investigate FLUXRITE today 


B 

DAMASCUS MANUFACTURING CORP. | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 

NEW JERSEY TERRITORY: H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton a | + 





. ——-__— — — . —————— ened alle 
. 2. ¢. 2. 
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ESTABLISHED 18980 | 


Mold Equipment 


MINERALS-COLORS | Retread Equipment 


| Engraving Machines 

CH EMICALS India Core and Chucks 
India Self-Acting Drums 
Watchcase Vulcanizers 


General Machine Work 





Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MANU FACTURERS—EXPORTERS 
245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 


| 
el 























TRON AGUAS NAMNIXeeR | Perfect Beads 





Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 


| tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 

“CARTER either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 

i Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 


specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 


Write for working samples of either National t 


A ij t braid or Pratt cables (mo charge to tire maenufac- 
~ turers) and full information as to our products 
&y and service. 
& Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
& s cy nishes cemplete confidential reports as te their 


stretch, set and bursting point, witheut charge 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 











National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 


150 Nassau Street New York 


























MORE and MORE “| 


Rubber factory executives are having copies tried this way of keeping up-to-date on all 
of THE RUBBER AGE sent to their homes the latest developments in your field? The 
where it can be read at leisure. Have you cost is only $2.00 for 24 issues during the year. 




















INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE AS R im Ss Ti N E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
LIBERAL WORKING SAMPLE FURNISHED FREE 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 


NEW YORK, 





DECE 


MBER 17, 1928 





COTTON 


- 


i | nt tf 
] 
H I { Cl 
) De 
Ly 
Jar 
M 
lire Fabrics 
() 
1) 204 t 
Q 189 
Pa’ ; 
m 
ly ' 
ret 
CORD 
Peel« irded 1 
Peeler arc { ? I 1 
Peele arded $ I 14 I 
Peeler arded 1/3 rt i4 a 15 
Egyptiar arded 3 I? I 
Eeyptiar ombed 3/5/38 1? ’ “a . 
CHAFERS 
Carded, Americar 8 oz 39% @ 41 
Carded, American, 10 oz. 1b i0 @ 41 
Carded, American, 12 o2 hay 40 @ 438 
Carded, American, 14 oz. be) 39 @ 43 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded American, 8% oz. Ib 40 @ .A4 
Carded American, 10% oz td 40 @ 44 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded American, 17% oz 
23-11 ply is) 47 
Carded American, 17% 02 
10-ply Dd io @ 41 
S} ings 
oheetings 
Prices of sheetings have beet unchanged 
to an eighth of a cent up during the past 
two weeks, and the market has been dull 
and inactive Rubber factories apparently 


have obtained supplies sufficient to last over 


an extended period Late price quotations 
were as follows 

40-inch, 2.50-yard yd 12%@ 18 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd 11i%@ 11% 
40-inch, %.15-yard yd @ .12 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd 09%. @ .10 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. .08%@ .08% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. OT&%@ .07T% 


Ducks 


} fey 


RECLAIMED 


eC < 
| 


rt te ( rude 
ved an appreciable gain over th 
O ercentagt In November the to! 
eclaim al rbed was equal 44? 
the ude consumptio 
i re f 41.7 Nn 
( ct al a t ised | wever Va 
P : 
r stock i r Se r 
i le ded l 1 ew I ¢ 
cLu Latest tat llow 
High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 
Ib. .12%@ _ .13 
Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 
. ALK@ 11% 
High Tensile Red tb 18%@ 13! 
Shoe 
Unwashed ey 07T%@ 07% 
Washed Ib 10 @ .10% 
Tube 
N Floating) Ib. 14 @ 14% 
No. 2 (Compounded) Dm. .11 @ .11% 
Tires 
Black, washed 0914.4 1 


i 117 | Ti¢ 
trie irke 
r 
N { | 
| 
ré 
‘ 
' 
Ih a 37 
Ib a 37 
Id 14%@ 17% 
ID 1A7%@ 18% 


RUBBER 


during N« ve n 


CRUDE RUBBER 


LTHOUGH it appears certain that 


I nthl ver Sep 
ber 1922 time 
bal that d t T ta ran el 
tire month have averaged | than 18 cents 
e present buying las figures aré¢ 
eher than at the beg e tortnig 
Apprehension over the shipments mil 
from the Far East « e | e relaxe 
in their influence over 
That these shipments will presently mal 
themselves felt 1s indicated 1n th irrival 
New York 9000 tons of crude rubber 
the three days trom De mber 15 to 17 
According to the Rubber \ssociation 
\merica, there were 68.119 tons afloat 
he United States, and lat December at 
the month o! January will experience recor! 
mports 
On the basis of recent firmnes hown 
the Rubber Exchange, but chiefly as the re- 
sult of continued « f. cost lealers hav: 
udvanced their ideas on standard ribs to 18 
ents in the tsick rk hile th 
quotations on the lower plant s, inclu 
ng the ambers, have been raised even high 
proportiotr Buy remained restrict 
uring the fortnigl ( 
dk Tit lor tactor acct 
\ year of many surprises v drawu 
to its close, the end estt vith its 


I 
accompanying break in the 


Black, unwashed 07%a i 
Black selected tires Dm. .8 @ .08% 
Dark Gray TD. .09%@ .09% 
Light Gray ®. .12 @ .12! 
White ib. .13 @ .13%4 
Truck, Heavy Gravity Db. 07 @ .07% 
Truck, Light Gravity ih. .07%@ .07% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends bh. .06%@ .07% 
Red ®. .18 @ .18% 
a!) 
Scrap Rubber 
he high pressure of reclaimed rubber 
during November has contributed to main- 
taining the prices of rubber scrap on a firm 
level There have been some orders from 
reclaiming plants for 1929, but these have 
ot been recurring with the same frequency 
that was to be noted some weeks back. In 
terest in solid tires and in boots and shoes 
has been practically negligible Late quo- 
tations were as follows 
(Prices to Consumer) 
Auto tire peelings ton 39.00 @42.50 
Standard White auto ton 52.50 @55.00 
Mixed auto ton 24.50 @26.00 
Bicycle tires ton 20.00 @22.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @24.00 
Boots and shoes tb. O1%@ .01% 
Arctics, untrimmed tb. .00%@ .00% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 tr. 06%@ .06% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 04 @ 04% 
Inner Tubes, Red 05%@ .05% 
Air Brake Hose ton 82.50 @85.00 
Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 


and the record breaking sumpti ‘ 
crude rubber being the chief features rt 
coming year is expected to bring a mor 
stable market with littl r no let-up 
production on the part of factories 

Prices on the New York outside marke 
on December 17 were as follows 
Plantations— 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets 

Spot.-Mar 17%G@ 1814 
Apr.-June ISk&@ 185% 

First Latex, crepe spot 18"*ka@ 18% 

Amber Crepe, No. 2 17 @ 17% 

Amber Crepe, No. 8 16%@ .17 

Amber Crepe, No. 4 16%@ .16% 

Brown Crepe, Rolled 13%a 135% 

Brown Crepe, Clean, thin 16%@ 17 

Brown Crepe, specky 16144@ 16 

Liquid Latex, per gal 1.00 
Paras— 

Up-river Fine 1944@ .19% 

Up-river Medium Nominal 

Up-river Coarse 134%@ 14 

Acre Bolivian, fine 20%@ .21 

Caucho Ball, Upper 12%@ 12%, 

Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals— 

Central, scrap 12 @ 12% 

Esmeraldas 12 @ .12% 
Balata— 

Block, Colombia Nominal 


Block, Cuidad 


50 @ 


LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 


Spot.-Dec., 8144@ 856d 
Jan.-June 8%@ 9d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot 8%@ 8d 
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- RUBBER 
SULPHUR 


“TUBE” BRAND 
VELVET 
100% 


“TIRE” BRAND <@ Cm 
SUPERFINE (@agS rae : 
99% % —- 






>. as 
~~ “a 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS 


Petroleum Building Houston, Texas 


Sales | 111 W. Washington St. 1531 W. 25th St. 452 Lexington Ave. 
Offices | Chicago Cleveland New York 








y 





a 


SINCE 1880 GUARANTEED > | 


and, er 

| 
Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 
Bunny Baby Pants 
Sanitary Requisites 
Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 


All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


They Jast Longer. 


Made by 


RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. y 





Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 

Crib Sheets 
Bathing Caps 











When you contract with us for 


AERO BRAND 


Chemicals for Rubber 


you have no further anxiety as to 
price, quality, and delivery. 


DPG DOTG 


Diphenylguanidine Di-ortho-tolylguanidine 


RUBBER SULPHUR 


For over three years every order 
for Aero Brand DPG and DOTG 
has been filled promptly with ma- 
terial of satisfactory quality at the 
lowest prevailing price. 


en ee 





For full informa- 
tion write Industrial 
Chemicals Division 





| AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


LL : ! 


























EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 


Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 


Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








on “Wiles, 
ot ve 


~Propoct®. 

Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CoO. 

“In Business Since 1888” 
AKRON, OHIO 





; JG 





























—goes a long way to make friends 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


TIRE 


Tire Stores 


Everywhere 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners— Compounding Materials 
NEW YORK, DECEMBER 17, 1928 








YVEVERAL changes it price quotations on rubber chem- 
icals and compounding ingredients were evident dur- 


rht Formaldehyde aniline was 


maintained practically the same levels as during November. 
Anticipation of heavy consumption during the coming 


year is still influencing chemical factories to step up their 





priced five cents higher in late December lists, and thiocar- , . ie 
hanilide was offered from 01 . - i al production schedules. Some are even planning large plant 
vanilide was offered frot me to two cents above previous . ee : 
quotations. On the otl hand, triphenylguanidine was ¢XP@nsions, such as the Grasselli ( hemical Company with 
ted fully seven cents below quotations current two weeks 1S plans for a $5,000,000 investment in a Detroit plant. lhe 
ago \mong the compounding materials, zinc stearate ad- feeling is general that 1928 has been a good year for rubber 
vanced two cents a pound in price, but other ingredients chemical manutacturers and that 1929 will be still better. 
ACCELERATORS White Acids, Fatty 
. Lithopone, Akcolith Ib. .053/5@ .06 Stearex Ib. 15 @ .20 
A-1 Organic ib 55 @ «(CSD Lithopone, Azolith Ib. O544@ .05% Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 18 @ .22 
A-il ib. ‘62 @ 66 i aermene, Vanolith _ rer . Alkalies — : ‘ 
A-16 b> 67 @ 61 Cal Base P : b, 10 eo 10K Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
A-19 ib. 58 @ .62 ee Soda ash, 58% C.L. ..cwt. 1.40 @ 
A-20 Db. 64 @ .68 it x1de Ame rk an rocess q 
Acro-X ib oe @ : “222 (eed fP ib 06%@ .07 —. fined, bbl ib 11 113 
( ree) . e Vi orn, refined, is. . «A . re 
San ass SG ZZ (leaded) Db. 06%@ .07% Cottonseed, crude 8%@ .08% 
f.o.b. works ib. 16 @ «16! Zine Oxide—French Process Gyeline om. a, a 
Crylene ib. 55 @ 65 — — “ ieee _- — e ee = ——- a 
vaste tb. 46 , reen sea ° ° —_ ess c. |. (10-25 8.) ° ° z _ 
Di-Gntne Toiviguamiaine = “a B teu |... Red Seal 0%@ — Lots less than 10 bbis...Ib. .04%@ .04% 
Diphenylguanidine bh 3 @ 387% Yellows Fluxrite Ib. 06 @ .06 
Ethylidene aniline th 45 @ «AT! Chrome tb. 154%@ _ .16% Hexalin Ib. 60 @-— 
Formaldehyde Aniline Ocher, French medium ....ID. 8%@ .06 Acetate Ib. 0 @ — 
140° m. p ; - 9 a 421 domestic tb. 015% @ .02 ee See C.L. bbl. Ib ote i 
. : alm os : .07 : 
Pucmalseiges Aniline, " ; ia COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Niger 54 Bb. ‘o1ee 08 
Gakatamans ‘sail ”, B8%@ 61 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Vansulol Ib. 10%@ — 
Geeencienetes Gat th. : "@ 445 Ammonia carbonate Ib. 10%@ .12 Para-Flux gal. 17 @— 
. oe oan ; - : Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 Peanut, domestic, crude Ib. 12 @ .12% 
Grasselerator 808 Tb. 79 @ _ .85 1 > : 
Geasseleratcr 832 th. 1:17 @ 1.80 Barium carbonate tb. 084%4q@_ .06 Petrolatum, white tb. 08 @ .08 
Heptene th oa-— Barium Dust Ib. -05 06 dark amber . Ib. 038% @ _ .08 
Hexamethylene-tetramine +, 62%@ .65 Barytes southern off-color, ..ton 12.00 @18.00 Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ .70 
Lithex ~ 18 @ 20 Western prime white ton 23.00 @ _- Rapeseed, refined gal. 1.04 @ 1.06 
ethalenetion tins 1 87%4@ .40 imported ton 27.00 @86.00 second rectified gal 58 @ — 
Monex ib 8.25 "@ . — b. “64G — Resins and Pitches 
Oynone ) 68 «& 0 >i 1 v4 
Pare-Nitrescdimethniantiine ‘6 . , Arrow “Aerfloted” Ib. 84@ 12% _— a - ‘site so 
f.0.b. works all 92 @ .96 Bone Black B. O64@ -11 pine, 200 ib. gr. wt. bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithto- Carbon, compressed Db 08 @ «12 Rosin, grade K- 280 tb. bbl. 8.55 - 
Carbamate >. 445 @ 4.60 Carbon, uncompressed ...B. O7%@ -11% Pigmentar gal = 33 @ «Al 
R& H 40 Ib 40 @ .42! Drop Black Ib. 06 @ .10 Solvenol, drums a 48 @ 50 
R & H 60 ” 0 @ 42% Fumonex mb. 06 @ .09 i a a oe 
R & H 397 >. 18 @ .77% Gastex B. %4@ 05% Tar Retort, 50 gai Soi 12:50 @18.60 
Safex 1 120 @ 1.26 Lamp Black Ib. 12 @ .40 ° _ = a ao 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb 50 @ 62% Micronex Ib. 08%@ .12% Solvents 
Tensila N: 4) ”, 50 @ .62% | Velvetex carbon Ib. 044%@ .06 Acetone, pure tb. 13 @ 
Thern | ” 50 @ 55 Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works _ tb. 03814%4@ .08% Alcohol denatured, 
Thiocarbanilide, drums th 264.4 281 Carrara filler tb. 01% -02 No. 1 bbls. gal. 374%4@ 44% 
Thionex th — a we” | Catalpo (fact.) tb. 02 — Benzol, 90% gal. 2@-— 
Trimene rr 16 @ | Chalk ; ton 12.00 @14.00 Carbon bisulphide tb. 06%@ .06% 
base ” 120 @ | Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Carbon tetrachloride tb. 06%@ .07 
Triphenyleuanidine _ Bs @ go | Aerfloted Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 Motor gasoline, 
Vulcanex bia) 68 @ ars ag c. ; am ¢ steel bbls. gal. 17 @a— 
Valeone si 68 @ - 50.5. Bene — 5 a Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Vv ol Mineral Flour, bs y 
A ang Ly - e - | o. f. a> eine ton 20.00 @23.00 Turpentine, spirits gal. 60 @ .64 
.. > - Q@. ° Seeniiee 160 @ — wood gal. 50 @ «54 
PT edie oe & | Glues, extra some tb. 22 @ .26 “= “ 56 @ (OBS 
, ; u | medium white bs) .20 24 ceswax . . a . 
Feat sopra Mee MOH 00% | wagnecns carbonate ONG tt | | Garenaie » 8 8 
Litharge, domestic ba) 09%@ 12 | Mica, powdered ton 65.00 @8s0.00 Ceresin, white Db. 10 @ «11 
Magnesia. calcined | Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02%@ .04% Montan, crude tb. 0T @ .0T% 
lieht ner 100%. 5.35 @ 6.45 Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Ozokerite, black Db. 24 @ .26 
heavy per 100 Th 2 an @ 3.75 Starch, powdered ewt. 3.30 @ 8.70 - green tb. .26 @ 380 
Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 Miscellaneous 
COLORS Whiting, commercial ewt. 85 @ 1.00 RSL Mold Solution gal 75 @ .100 
English cliffstone ewt. 150 @ — 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) Superfine ton 10.00 @12.00 
Blues Witco ton 12.00 @ - ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Prussian . tr. 33 @ «4.35 Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — e 
Ultramarine bh) 06 @ .30 Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — Antox 1b. 79 @ 83 
Browns Zine Carbonate » 09%@ .10% | Neozone bn 4 @ — 
Sienna, Italian bi) 06 @ .12% | Zinc Stearate th. 24 @ 25 Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Umber, Turkey ” 04%@ .07 Resistox tb. 54 @ .B7 
Greens MINERAL RUBBER Stabilite tb. 6 @ — 
Chrome, light th. 27 @ 31 Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 VGB tb. 55 @ «66 
= - = ° | Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @36.00 
r 1 4 Montezuma, granulated ton ' Nd 
Chromium Oxide, bb! th $4 @ 36 Paradura ” ton ao bey SUBSTITUTES 
Reds Pioneer, MR. solid ton 42.00 @45.00 Black rb. oe @ 14 
Antimony | Pioneer-granulated ton 52.00 @55.00 White th. "10 @ 16 
crimson, 15/17 bi) 44 @ 50 R & H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 | Brown tb. 0 @ ‘16 
sulphur free tb 50 @ .55 Robertson, MR, solid ton $4.00 @80.00 ‘ 
golden 15/17 F-.S. > 18 e 22 M.R. (gran) ton 88.00 @s0.00 
Indian English 08 @ 12 YT ‘ ‘f ‘ 
ee ~ i i SOFTENERS VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Oximony ™m i3T,e@ — Acids Sulphur Chloride (drums) tb. 034%@ .08% 
Red oxide, pure tb 10 @ .12 Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 Sulphur flour, 
Venetian red rt 08 @ .06 Sulphuric. 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 Refined, 100° pure 
Vermillion. quicksflver 66 degrees ton 15.00 16.00 (bags) ewt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
English bia 185 @ 1.95 Tartaric. crystals tb 35 @ .36 Commercial (bags) ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
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W ITH tonnages of rubber in- 
voiced to the United States 
m British Malaya continuing at 
ecord levels, the price quotations on 
moked ribbed sheets in the New York 
irket have thus far given every in 
ition that the December monthly 
rage will be below 18 cents for the 
st time since September, 1922. For 
ne consecutive trading days the spot 
ice has held firmly at 18 cents, but 
e first few days of the month tend 
keep the average below that figure. 
For the first time in four months 
ndon stocks showed a gain, possibly 
ie to the first shipments from Malaya 
iching English warehouses. Another 
in keeping the London stocks 
ym declining was that only 17 tons 
re invoiced to the United States 
m that point and Liverpool in the 
eek ended December 8. 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 

The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 
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November consumption figures for 
the domestic industry were not greatly 
higher than was anticipated, but were 
sufficiently large to assure a year's 
total of 440,000 tons if December pro- 
duction does not slacken. Rubbet As- 
sociation figures disclosed the tact that 
October was the second largest tire 
production month in the history of the 
industry. 

Arrivals of crude rubber in New 
York to December 14 have been only 
9,158 tons, or 1,000 tons lower than 
a year ago for the same two weeks, 
but the latter part of December and 
the months of January and February 
are expected to show the results of the 
heavy shipments that have been going 
out of the Far East. 

Latest figures covering imports and 
exports from the leading consuming 
and producing markets have been 
added to the appropriate tables in this 


section. 








U. S. Imports and 


Exports 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 





of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 








Dn 
‘ = > - 
7-——— Gross Imports———_, -—_ Re-exports 7 K P Figures on Monthly Basis . 
Average Average % & 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Declared Declared = Jan. 5,045 16,988 30,106 29,058 29,688 382,196 381,518 34,403 
Total Value Total Value a Feb. 5,955 14,767 30,149 25,7386 29,761 $1,186 80,187 33,702 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar. 9,190 21,408 36,629 28,385 33,498 32,936 386,141 35,688 




















YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 Apr. 13,084 19,294 29,085 27,129 34,139 32,696 35,871 32,772 
1922 801,076 101,843,188 15.10 4.809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 May 16,023 28,246 36,155 25,845 35,822 29,364 34,592 87,388 
1928 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,819 28.87 300,372 June 16,142 81,718 24,272 22,753 85,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 
— ey re En Be Re ee ee ee a 
926 418.508 G06S1.001 6408 12071) SEetenes AT? seer 2S USOC CU ee. ee ee ee Se 
97 426.258 339.874.774 $5.60 27.775 24.735.488 39.76 898.483 Sept. 16,705 24,410 17,594 $1,497 $1,691 $2,904 27,214 39,882 
1926: Oct. 16,814 26,881 21,321 381,520 29,047 29,886 26,790 40,857 
Jan 42,404 172,528,151 76.36 2,059 8,747,505 81.24 40,345 Nov. 14,105 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 87,461 
Feb $2,865 68,738,370 79.78 1,430 2,280,168 71.17 $1,435 Dec. 15,482 25,070 21,902 7,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 
Mar. 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,836 2,735,234 66.51 40,316 . eau. wom uenentind = 
Apr 84,544 48,742,589 62.99 1,128 1,605,093 63.58 33,416 Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 328,769 $88,481 366,149 871,027 
May 29.756 36,896,080 55.35 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28,704 a é 
une 24,900 $4,498,561 61.85 1,105 1,871.217 655.41 oT ————-Figures on Quarterly Basis— ~ 
luly 35,820 $3,061,281 41.20 1,554 1,743,854 50.09 34,266 Quarter 1921 1922 19238 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Aug 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,318 1,839,563 45.38 26,082 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,301 99,216 108,558 
Sept $7,112 $2,625,082 39.25 1,487 1,619,870 47.20 $5,675 Apr./June 65,463 127,360 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,199 108,242 108,500 
bet 29,746 25,320,558 38.49 1,366 1,316,270 43.03 28,110 July/Sept. 55.621 88.818 99.498 93.798 89,210 117,578 
Nov $9,155 34,890,536 39.78 1,482 1,411,517 42.51 37,673 Oct./Dec. 105,962 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 838,212 80,860 
Dee 87.754 88,261,366 39.38 1,904 1,841,805 48.16 $5,850 - : ame aaeed —— 
te Totals 171,425 282,427 305,507 839,752 384,644 358,415 872,528 207,058 
7 " 7 d 595 7 9 R1E a 
‘ah. y+ oo sen aat at ~ rant oa ay Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Mar 35.515 28.693.016 36.07 2.763 3,249,665 52.50 $2,752 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Apr 46.202 87,821,505 36.06 1.575 1.428.425 40.48 44.627 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
May 86.518 309843877 37.88 2.782 2.501.562 40.14 33.736 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
me 33.045 27,850,014 37.62 1.775 1,550,592 39.00 $1.270 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
ily 37.677 31.678,259 87.53 1,958 1,560,858 35.59 85,719 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
g 32.810 26,396,981 35.92 1,809 1,382,768 34.12 $1,001 may be accepted as preliminary. 
pt 33.301 25,314,412 33.94 3,500 3,036,929 38.74 29,801 
30.184 22,168,282 32.78 2,513 2.042.713 36.29 7 a 
v. $8.592 27,395,428 31.69 2.469 2,014,196 36.48 36.123 . 
729 99 9 9 99 9 55 9 245.75 yal 9° R2 
$0787 BR,218,874 $2.26 2.655 2.245.754 87.77 28,0 Rubber Invoiced to the U. S. 
39,107 30,278 $4.56 988 734,990 38.95 7 ° — ‘ 
33663 27:768.655 $682 (2:738 2229589 36.35 30.926 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
40,611 $2,108,042 35.29 3,718 2,587,485 31.07 36,893 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
37,935 27,287,266 32.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35,663 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Tota 
$1,059 19,058,672 27.32 2,399 1,386,307 25.80 28,660 Oct. 6 4,262 756 2,108 1,672 8,799 
27,765 14,121,219 22.7 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,144 Oct. 13 3,751 1,017 1,303 1,754 7,325 
31,258 14,144,765 20.20 3,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 Oct. 20 3,850 470 1,783 670 6,773 
, 31.204 12,860,150 18.39 2.377 1.084.646 20.37 28.827 Oct. 27 2,784 981 2,358 788 6,911 
Sept 39,835 16,512,019 18.50 3,088 1,884,148 20.34 36,797 Nov. 3 6,097 i,121 3,402 1,130 11,750 
Oct. 44,058 18,200,332 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 Nov. 10 11,137 1,257 2,161 319 14,874 
Nov.* 28.517 11,626,976 18.20 Nov. 17 11,171 1,557 1,573 533 14,834 
; Nov. 24 13,920 935 1,911 363 17,129 
a Dec. 1 10.731 1,265 2,624 963 15,583 
Dec. & 10,061 1,443 1,694 17 18,215 


*Arrivals at New York and Boston. 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
At —ON HAND—, ——AFLOAT —, - = + AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
End of 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 | Figures for Recent Years 
; Feb. 58,035 91,186 108,955 46,935 42,166 43,316 104,970 183,352 162,271 Petiection 40,982 45.259 51,683 60,845 61.937 64.439 
— March 61,822 85,740 114,061 48,567 49,600 39,324 105,389 135,340 153,385 Shipments 39,987 45.204 50,120 59.262 59,002 64,059 
Invent 2 32 5,772 7,427 3 2 5 
18 \pril 55,261 92.757 118,088 41,905 88,968 38,986 97,166 181,720 147,069 | ‘"”*™*"” 6.18 5,77 4 8,142 10,456 = 10,264 
4 y 64,860 94,563 105,356 40,308 44,181 34,374 104,663 138,744 139,730 | 7 . 
3.70 ne 60,460 89.250 90.198 40,907 47,283 40,001 101,367 186,483 130,119 Figures for Recent Months 
80 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
3.36 July 64,900 98,469 83,242 38,062 40,587 42,304 102,962 139,056 125,546 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Aug 60,870 96,148 68,994 37,360 40,937 51,875 98,230 137,085 120,869 | Jan. 4,587 4,965 5,491 2,974 4,982 5,394 9,947 10,432 9,949 
_— Sel 62,078 97,829 68,851 42,464 37,966 48,566 105,542 185,793 117,417 | — 4,865 5,095 6,363 3,486 4,458 5,081 11,164 11,075 11,721 
ar. 5,456 6,276 6,819 4,561 5,701 5,781 12,004 11,588 12,889 
- Oct 64.089 97,452 66,421 52,930 42,804 41,571 117,919 140,256 107,992 

25 ‘ oe 69,385 101,034 61,956 47,311 37,076 68,119 116,696 138,110 130,075 Apr. 56,846 6,299 6,178 4,980 5,701 5,812 12,461 12,122 12 
15 Dec. 72,520 100,130 52,020 47,9388 124.540 148,068 | May 5,023 6,151 6,759 65,211 5,657 6,457 12,843 12,462 138,024 
76 | June 5,422 6,202 6,692 5,724 6,258 7,117 11,968 12,462 12,162 
—_ (Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 

: RE NE : July 4,950 5,087 6,498 6,837 5,973 7,895 10,592 ° 11,826 11,157 
* - ; | Aug. 5,872 5,752 7,469 6,744 6,898 8,408 9,732 10-721 10,084 
- Stock of Crude Rubber in London Sept. 5,706 4,822 6,802 6,040 5,717 7,145 9,318 9,722 9,766 
40 (No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) | (ct. 5,103 4,773 7,326 4,544 4,799 5,717 9,917 9,665 11,520 
an » 7 con ut a Nov. 4,824 4,502 3,783 4,806 10,297 10,186 
41 At end of: 1920 _1921 1922 _ 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 Dec. 4,683 4,497 4,718 4,165 10,456 10,264 
; Jan. 19,300 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 

Feb. 18,329 59,489 67,623 70,483 56,732 23,425 10,004 58,826 62,964 . ~— oo ites 
88 Mar. 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,438 55,647 18,104 13,127 63,055 58,272 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
£0 Apr 20.072 68.759 68,6387 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 53,425 Figures for Recent Years 
May 20,921 70,408 70,146 54,489 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 44,628 gu < ia 
June 22.517 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,818 23,984 63,902 38,756 . , ise 19z8 ene 1935 1986 1937 
Jul 25'346 71.065 71,515 49,987 52,073 4.258 27.727 68,717 35.429 | gyoquction re ee eg 
25,346 71,065 71,515 49,937 52,0 »258 27,72 , ~ Shipments 49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 
Aug 80.674 73.211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64,491 32,084 Inventory? 7.648 8.425 11.052 11.318 16.2 
Sept 85,504 72,175 70,977 54,523 44,011 5,453 35.077 68,236 31,440 ti Sebi eke ; _ eeees 
os 1 oo ee Sosts hott Suaas Sue acost era ng 
ov 5,55 70,786 63,545 07 o » Vo ‘, oN’ 
Dec. 50.652 69.792 72.299 60.246 29.488 5,697 48,918 68,798 ta aa ais” ak cae te 
: Jan. 6,809 5,337 5,441 3,728 6,016 6,072 14,861 15,585 12,982 
At End of Recent Weeks Feb. 6,825 5.658 6.895 3.736 5.120 5.431 17,090 16,075 14,650 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth | Mar. 7,030 7,184 6,231 4,987 6,157 5,731 19,181 17,096 15,578 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday , . 
927 A le a 7 Vor 6,554 7,878 6,661 5,051 6,859 5,702 20,674 17,801 16,638 
December 65,869 66,011 64,761 63,397 63,207 | May 6.149 6,787 7,168 6,304 6,140 6,300 21,141 18,389 17,702 
- 1928 June 6,171 6,306 6,953 6,898 6,882 7,186 20,248 17,858 17,159 
1 January 64,360 65,524 65,450 66,285 — 
February 65,909 64,945 63,769 68,103 —_— July 5.729 5,284 6,674 8.569 7,070 8.729 17,267 16,004 14,974 
March 61,978 61,920 61,083 59,644 58,197 | Aug. 7.424 6,480 8,343 9,579 7,983 9,350 15,462 14,664 18,981 
A pril 58,732 58,945 56,819 538,360 ontijenath Sept. 7.590 5,651 7,108 7,762 6,758 7,154 15,812 18,511 18,648 
May 52,015 50,837 48,705 44,628 — 
June - 43,716 42.683 41,185 40,083 38.611 Oct 6.208 5,065 6,929 5,474 5,024 5,662 15,929 13,539 15,285 
July 36.915 35,925 35,238 35,445 — Nov. 4.852 4,775 4,045 4,723 16,604 13,585 
Lemuet 34,294 33,649 32,591 $2,815 ———a fe * 5.277 4,969 5,468 4,712 16,200 13,692 
September 31,933 31,47 32,110 $1,884 81,462 | (') Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 
October 29,525 27,370 26,477 24,240 tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
iio 22,919 myn 20,194 18,724 — — — basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
Yecember 16,855 16,517 17,669 in this table. 
i ——— . (2) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
e e | OEE x —————— — 
. o > ange 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang | 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) | Automobile Production 
inn ) 
End of 1926 1927 1928 End of 1926 1927 1928 | — United States— -——— Canada———_, 
8 Jan. 16,726 25,440 25,868 July 23,101 22,558 18,663 | Total Passenger Trucks Total Pas — T ks G j 
ce Feb. 18,658 26,766 22,867 Aug. 23,862 25,764 18,971 | "Gaae — | le 
00 ae yoy eee ee _— vane aos aa 1921 1,595,304 1,452,902 142,402 66,246 61,098 5,148 1,661,550 
80 Ape. 16,888 24.548 16,946 Oct. aneis — 149 | 1922 2,547,208 2,302,923 244,285 102,053 94,904 7,149 2,649,261 
ee yt 36.188 17,487 Nov 35,406 38,000 | 1923 4,020,255 3,631,728 388,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
e , 895 ,207 ec. 26,44: 25,7 | 1984 9,000,918 3,208,049 $97,869 185,246 117,765 17,481 8,736,164 
_—_—— : — - —- = | 1925 4,265,704 8,760,459 505,245 161,389 139,811 22,078 4,427,098 
Ri I ; 1 P 1 x U S 1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,483 40,609 4,508,891 
ims nspec ed anc assed in e We 1927 
' ai 
: e age. Jan 238,926 199,650 389,276 15,876 11,745 3,681 254,802 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) Feb. 304,758 264,171 40,587 18,655 14,826 3,829 $28,413 
Per Cent Per Cent | March 394,480 345,911 48,519 28,250 19,728 3,527 417,680 
Total Balloons Tota! Balloons , 
1922 16.297.735 0.0 1925 26,001,664 ; April 404,743 357,009 47,734 24,611 20,890 3,721 429,854 
1923 23. 140.620 06 1926 24.199 524 718.8 May 404,099 357,148 46,951 25,708 21,991 8,717 429,807 
1928 1928 
January 1.811.534 87.8 July 2.209.692 g5.9 | July 268,474 236,866 31,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
February 1,806,487 86.5 August 2,318,898 80.2 Aug. $08,807 274,878 384,429 12,526 10,189 2,387 $21,833 
: , March 2’ 420 084 864 Septenthen 2'315 604 16.9 Sept. 260,420 226,440 338,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 271,682 
; April 2,316,324 88.4 October 2,114,611 72.2 
May 2°186.592 84.0 Sees, 1 213.245 66.4 Oct. 219,712 183,041 36,671 7.791 6.236 1,555 227,508 
Sum 2° 429,453 83.1 eaten mae es = Nov 134,381 109,742 24,689 6,617 5,178 1,444 140,998 
SSS ath 8: — ie _ Dec 183,178 105,784 27,394 3,485 2,277 1,158 186,613 
. 7 , TOTAL 3,393,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146.870 82.556 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline wn lps Sipe nso 
- (In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 1928 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1926 1997 1928 Jan. 225,089 199,082 26,007 8,463 6,705 1,758 282,502 
January 11,918,000 14,886,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,989,000 | Feb. 823.368 290,880 82.858 12,504 10.315 2,189 885,872 
February 9,626,000 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,136,000 arc 412,825 $71,408 41,417 9,724 7,478 2,246 422,549 
3 March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,802,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 | , 2 s 
April 14,583,000 19,018,000 20,848,000 23,871.000 25,712,000 | Pri! 409.948 364.877 45,071 24.240 20,546 8,694 484.188 
26 May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24,218,000 26,579,000 27,855,000 | 7° 425.990 75.798 50.192 88.942 29.764 4.178 459,982 
v4 June 16.421.000 20:724:000 28'803'000 27°799.000 29'022.000 | June 396,967 356,489 40,528 28,399 25,341 3,058 425,366 

28 uly 18,610,000 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 30,960,000 
67 August 19,825,000 22,323,000 26.912.000 29,779,000 38.148,000 | 7." 590,445 = 287,988 52,512 26,226 20,122 6,104 416,671 
84 September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 29,691,000 | AU* 458,429 = 400,689 57,740 931,245 24,274 += 6,971 489,674 

October 18,029,000 19,826,000  23.973.000 25,497,000 30,610,000 | “Pt 413,722 358,872 54,850 21,198 16,572 4621 484.915 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 

Decembe- 15.668.000  17,954.000  21,419.000 23.718,000 ra 

TOTAL 185,003.000 223.865.000 262.165.000 297,928,000 Dec. 
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, ed ‘ . . . , 7 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
—_uee BRITISH MALAYA! ——. DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma wak‘* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I China* Valley Other* Total" 
1923 252,016 70,482 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,706 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 67,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,066 429,366 
1925 316,825 168,022 168,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,528 
1926 391,328 161,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1926: 
Sept 35,913 18,972 21,941 6,015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6,568 11,391 681 2,156 822 66,324 
Oct. 39,367 15,208 24,164 5,672 634 805 473 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 68,268 
Nov 84,302 12,201 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 647 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
Dec $6,811 14,716 22,096 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 8,821 714 61,901 
1927: 
Jan 34,946 14,995 19,951 6,697 921 959 685 804 4,187 6,706 10,690 941 3,482 981 66,404 
Feb. 27,628 11,697 16,831 8,571 1,469 552 445 360 4,078 6,526 10,635 675 2,104 1,098 47,244 
Mar 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5,657 7,004 12,905 733 8,178 1,791 65,484 
Apr. 29,041 13,069 16,972 3,349 723 984 452 526 4,666 6,581 10,197 657 2,451 1,520 46,928 
May 31,393 15,491 15,902 3,124 760 786 415 848 5,480 6,529 18,410 686 2,460 1,207 49,957 
June 32,607 14,706 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 639 409 4,818 5,518 9,109 772 889 1,781 46,990 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 619 1,767 1,113 43,699 
Aug 30,3871 17,105 13,266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,855 ©,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,708 
Sept. 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 3,636 5,957 9,858 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct. 29,846 15,801 14,045 5,245 802 721 691 542 8,810 7,766 13,633 775 2,752 939 51,520 
Nov 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 591 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
Dee $2,186 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 592 664 5,763 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 55.101 
1928 
Jan 27,789 6,618 171 3.830 1,605 842 581 525 4,851 7,988 11,360 1,100 2,273 1,025 47,151 
Feb 28.848 19 15,937 4,947 1,081 667 581 536 4,052 6,757 8,635 787 1,612 1,276 46,868 
Mar 7,879 508 17,371 3,683 775 645 581 269 3,999 5,826 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,500 
Apr 2 9 335 04 3,233 789 630 500° 258 3,993 5,040 5,538 736 1,014 1,323 33,858* 
May 6,4 { $3 3,091 654 842 500* 241 4,943 5,355 10,382 717 2,062 1,185 46,055* 
June 04 6,168 6, 82¢ 3,107 963 926 500* 151 5,419 5,863 13,623 725 1,399 960 40,762*° 
J 10,4 ; 5,129 1,043 905 500* 366 5,602 7,566 11,424 744 1,264 873 52,438* 
Au 3 3 ! 179 5,720 398 ,227 500* 044 5,668 7,438 11,798 779 1,732 450 56,733* 
Set 70 4.675 457 938 500" 147 4,956 6,536 9,791 1,112 1,614 494 49,981* 
det 1,44 : 3 06 864 949 500* 157 5,295 7,474 9,977 566 1,399 500* 43,725* 
Nov 62 0 134 636 943 
Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported remilling ; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 3% 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, and 84 tons in 1927. (*) Calculated from official 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
1924, 83.618 in 1925, 8.263 in 1926, and 2,439 in 1927. (*) Ceylon Chamber of United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure 
Commerce statistics until] 1926; rubber exported as latex is not included includes guayule rubber. ({*) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
1925, 20 tons in 1926, and about % ton in 1927. (*) Official statistics. (*) ither territories. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
Imports into Singapore and Penang ) Exports from “Other D.E.I" are mediately it becomes available. 
hiefly wet native rubber which is reduced about one-third in weight by 
’ . , . >. >. . >. 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
U nited United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States* Kingdon (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
1919 236,97 42,671 17,685 5,684 6,395 9,768 9,894 76 1,002 8,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
192 248,762 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 16,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 166 1,614 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,498 2,643 172 8,807 1,77 589 567 395,885 
1923 $00,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 $2,956 33,937 19,6838 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 516,493 
1926 $956,667 84.865 84,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,648 
1926 
September 35.675 8.8438 1,774 2,029 1,866 1,922 819 472 1,241 2838 429 $17 91 138 55,888 
October 28,110 8,082 8.3876 2,428 1,865 2,396 645 585 1,004 $01 2 860 100 121 49,370 
November 37,673 9.247 2,719 8,007 1,548 3,380 832 568 916 194 -18 358 90 181 60,695 
December $5,850 4.749 2,890 2,562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 $06 51,999 
1927: 
January 41,815 10,192 8,284 2,481 1,936 1,227 672 8038 929 296 192 316 139 100 64,382 
February 25,886 7,692 8,268 8,108 2,620 1,902 601 907 460 502 152 336 146 210 47,780 
March 82.752 9,049 2,050 3,475 8,760 1,578 R52 784 780 454 86 $85 137 127 56,269 
April 44,627 7,875 2,310 2.398 1,609 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 230 177 218 65,541 
May 83,736 > 296 2.006 3,380 2,519 1,084 918 887 694 626 57 335 155 223 49,402 
June $1,270 2,282 2,387 8.6382 2,086 798 942 1,506 557 583 17 243 164 183 46,616 
July 85,719 1,116 2,384 2,899 2,104 1,505 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
August $1,001 3.463 2.796 8,119 2,018 1,970 1,274 386 650 604 63 312 188 123 47,785 
September 29 801 7.200 1.956 2.891 1,850 2,025 684 518 772 552 33 451 155 272 49,694 
October °7.67 5.888 3.479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 153 363 49,538 
November 36.123 1,687 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,576 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 317 54,570 
December 28,082 309 4.696 3.108 2.302 2.710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 300 47,028 
398.4838 60.249 $4,271 38.892 26.405 20.521 11,381 12,018 9.490 6.492 636 4,224 2.055 2.672 627.786 
1928 
Jan $7.11 ) 1.764 3.485 2.290 1.861 760 995 802 589 52 261 335 876 51,110 
Feb 80 995 143 2 596 2 oR4 2.553 1,258 437 159 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,198 
Mar 86.898 8179 1.902 8.521 2.929 1,707 763 1,468 918 816 95 351 497 398 55,497 
April 45.6638 » 220 > 204 2.719 1.938 2.353 1,115 926 R32 575 280 339 304 159 47,127 
May 8.660 5.8238 3,210 2.944 2,180 2.306 1,095 744 655 746 209 485 220 213 38,344 
June 5.144 031 4.550 2,968 2.632 2.119 984 710 348 743 133 346 251 182 38,079 
July 8.171 1.374 ? 652 3.387 2,692 2,042 1,599 660 591 R95 395 294 175 384 42,568 
Aug Ig g? is $.587 2744 2.447 1,883 875 5 707 519 316 359 58 94 42,489 
Sept 96.797 4199 3.524 8.5538 2.810 1,852 1,278 5 603 597 345 377 277 235 56,452 
Oct 41,667 934 4.386 2,943 141 








a—Including gutta percha b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘*United States imports of 
e—German, United Kingdom. and United States exports to Russia. f— guayule are not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 
Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom 4,305 tons in 1926: to 5,019 tons in 1927: and to 3,076 in the first nine 
and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French im- months of 1928 
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yustTRIAL Carson. By C. L. Mantell, Ph.D. 
Company, New York City. 1928. 420 pp. 
Said to be the first book brought out in the United States de- 
ted entirely to a survey of the industrial carbon field and the 
jespread uses of carbon in industry. Dr. Mantell’s treatise con- 

1ins much of interest to rubber technologists. A full chapter is 
voted to carbon black, its history, properties and manufacture 
ng described in detail. 











vaL Survey oF AMERICAN CHEMISTRY Vol. III (July, 1927, to July, 
1928) Published for the Division of Chemistry and Chemical Technology, 
National Research Council, by the Chemical Catalog Company, New York 
City 1928. 395 pp. 


[he third in an annual series edited by Clarence J. West, di- 
tor of the Research Information Service, National Research 
uncil, this volume details the progress made during the past year 
the various divisions of chemical activity. Dr. Harry L. Fisher 
the United States Rubber Company haas prepared the chapter 
the developments in rubber technology. 





UROPEAN MarkKeTS FoR RusBeR SuNDRIES AND SpecIALTIES. Published by 


the R Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
1928. 

In the belief that information on the current situation in Europe 
prove of considerable value to American exporters, the Com- 


erce Department is issuing in the form of a trade bulletin this 


ief survey of the European market. Nearly $2,000,000 worth of 











merican rubber sundries and specialties were sold in Europe last 
vear. 
United | States Imports of 
Guavule Rubber and Related Gums 
(All quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
919 1,480 760,690 727 987,038 8,332 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
920 758 $45,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 
921 58 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,745 351,893 985 333,564 
922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,885 403,812 818 281,012 
23 1,165 542,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,808 912 375,167 
24 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 468,610 
925 3.781 1,808,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 1,608 629,284 
26 4,305 2,562,096 854 $27,218 7,268 3,127,757 1,446 661,156 
27 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
Jan. 432 242,339 27 24,218 6588 188,705 1650 86,702 
Feb. 489 281,295 33 $2,165 403 142,621 312 215,085 
Mar 575 365,927 $2 26,460 829 $88,616 115 57,833 
Apr. 512 312,131 47 32,924 592 174,970 68 27,627 
May 452 233,414 679 226,064 100 42,762 
June 424 220,081 9 6,799 298 91,152 28 12,374 
July 191 100,342 123 46,747 373 113,295 81 27,344 
Aug. 399 165,460 451 126,962 147 60,7388 
Sept. 60 88,198 2,028 713,736 125 56,768 
Oct 121 59,358 429 129,065 239 94,570 





Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 





Consumption Consumption 
Produc- © to Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Brude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1919 81,866 78.535 36.3 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 
1920 86,395 75,297 38.4 1925 182,980 187,105 35.6 13,2038 
1921 $6,725 41,351 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 28,218 
1922 57,884 54,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 
1927: 
Jan. 16,526 12,874 39.3 25,908 July 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 Aug. 15,109 15,8386 47.3 25,157 
Mar. 16,788 18,528 387.4 27,124 Sept. 14,392 14,790 54.8 23,429 
Apr. 14,488 16,677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 
May 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 15,477 14,876 55.5 21,728 
June 16,652 15,547 46.0 25.811 Dec. 16,083 18,431 652.7 24,980 
1928: 
Jan. 14,862 18,1384 52.7 21,941 July 17,278 17,178 45.9 17,805 
Feb. 15,291 16,808 49.9 20,848 Aug. 19,049 15,532 36.2 15,881 
Mar. 17,069 18,619 652.2 19,558 Sept. 18,6938 16,022 40.2 17,991 
Apr. 15,398 173855 52.9 19,283 Oct 17,182 16,587 41.7 17,026 
May 18,945 18,201 48.8 18,137 Nov. 18,245 16,547 44.2 22,899 
16,3828 43.4 18.7! Dec. 


June 18,781 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 
mbber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927. 
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RAW 
MATERIAL 


Thousands of tons of 
tires—made all over the 











world. 


Hundreds of different 
compounds. 


‘These tires represent the 
genius of the modern rubber 
compounder. As their prop- 
erties vary, so do the proper- 
ties of the reclaim they yield. 





Through years of experience and the application of 
scientific principles alone, can the utmost value from this raw 





material be obtained. | 


Such grades as BUFFALO SPECIAL and BLACK 
DIAMOND are not the result of mass production from a 
collection of miscellaneous tires. “They are the product of a 
careful selection of the make of tire and the proper process- 
ing of such tires to obtain specific properties. 





In using BUFFALO Built tire reclaims, you have the 
benefit of our forty-six years’ experience in the selection and | 
treatment of the correct raw material for the particular 


quality you require. | 
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Akron Representative: F. F. Dugan, 617 Second National Bank Building 
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